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' A Bullet for Lenny 


On tour with an under assistant East Coast promotion man 


By Peter Birge 


Lenny Collins promises to eat one copy 
of Michael Murphey’s “Wildfire” if it 
doesn't become a bullet within three 
weeks. 

(signed) Lenny Collins 
(A note pinned on the wall of WRKO’s 
music programing office) 


Will Lenny Collins be scoffing down 
vinyl 45s next month? No way. Will he be 
picking album cardboard out of his teeth? 
Not a chance. If ever an under assistant 

~East Coast promo man knew his bullets 
(hits), Lenny Collins is the one. He has 
bullets, he has hits with bullets and bul- 
lets in all three trades (industry mag- 
azines). From his perch on the fourth floor 
of Epic Records in Waltham, Collins 
monitors his tracking stations (the most 
influential stations in his area) — WBZ, 
WRKO, WMEX and WVBF — to be sure 
he isn’t spreading any stiffs. It’s tricky, 
since sometimes he’ll lose a bullet only to 
get it back a week later. But few of Len- 
ny’s cuts ever just stand still until they 
anchor off the charts. A good thing: that’s 
how under assistant promos wind up “pol- 
ishing,’ Lenny says, ‘‘for Rama-Lama 
Records with all the other beanbags.”’ 

Collins spends half of his waking life in 
a gray '67 Cadillac Coupe de Ville, which 
Epic has outfitted with a cassette mach- 
ine (promos must know their material be- 
fore they can make a pitch). He covers 
about 1000 miles per week, touring AM 
stations and regaling passengers with his 
promo-ese slang delivered in a Braintree 
drawl. Meanwhile, the “barge’s” muffler 
kicks up sparks under the weight of a 
trunk stuffed with about a thousand 45 
bullets, complimentary tickets, t-shirts 
and bumper stickers. While Lenny is driv- 
ing, the Caddy’s blower fans him and his 
floppy leather chapeau. When he arrives 
at a programing director’s door, his vinyl- 
gray eyes open wide, while he spreads out 
his arms in greeting. ‘‘Do I have bullets? 
Yes! "Gotcha again, golden ears.’”’ Lenny 
Collins:is about to break a record. 

* 

When today’s Top 30 are tomorrow’s 
UHF specials for $1.98 C.O.D., it’s impor- 
tant that a record company sell a hot 
platter quickly before another bullet nips 
its success in the bud. Accelerated pro- 
motion’s the game now, which is why Len- 
ny Collins is respected as a musical bal- 
listics expert. He’s hustling Epic’s ““Top 
Priority Push Singles and Albums” — 
next week’s music — right now, cajoling 
the programing directors into some heavy 
airplay, preferably during drivetime (6-9 
a.m. and 3-6 p.m.), when his products are 
playing to a captive, car-driving 
-audience. Once he’s gotten airplay across 


LAN } 
Touring: Lenny (top) hits WRKO where 
(far right) he makes a pitch for “Wildfire” 
to station music director Christy Wright; 
(far left) Lenny enjoys light moment with 
Labelle after their recent Music Hall con- 
cert. 


ay, 












the band, Lenny can relax. Well, a little. 
Hits in first flight can be wobbly. If a cut 
were just to sit down for a couple of weeks 
in, say, the #20 slot, Lenny might start 
dreaming about shiny antennas and 
chrome wax. “I'd rather have a #25 with a 
bullet,” he says, “than a #15 without.” 

Bullets are tunes with a future. In trade 
periodicals such as Billboard, a tiny red 
flare signals a disc that is climbing steadi- 
ly with fine growth potential. Reading the 
“Top 100” albums column is something 
like scanning the Dow Jones index in the 
Times for a thrifty little stock that pays a 
neat dividend. Bullets would be the blue 
chips. In the promo business, however, 
one realizes that the AM stations over the 
last decade have changed to the Top 30 
format. By drastically reducing the 
chances for exposure, these outlets have 
gained a tyrannical sway over the record 
companies and promo personnel in parti- 
cular. The upshot is a timidity in se- 
lecting new material for fear that the ARB 
(Audio Research Bureau) rating surveys 
will penalize them with their advertisers 
if they even once pick a turkey. 

“They live by their [ARB] diaries,” 
Lenny fumes. He may be right. But they 
also read the “tip sheets” like supersti- 
tious gamblers, poring over the shocking- 
pink stapled pages of Kal Rudman’s Fri- 
day Morning Quarterback for his “‘Kal-Q- 
Lated Hit” or Walrus Stats’ Killer Kuts, 
looking for manana’s smashers. Collins 
reads all the literature, too, while keeping 
tabs on what his pieces are doing, on the 
airwaves and saleswise, on the local and 
national markets. ‘““You’re crazy not to 
give it some play,”’ Lenny will argue with 
a programing director. “It’s #29 at KLOL 
in ’Frisco and riddled with bullets.” Per- 
sistence pays off when a local station de- 
fies its national programing syndicate and 
decides to go out on a limb — which sel- 
dom happens. 

Of all these stations, WRKO in Boston 
is the most conservative. For them, Lenny 
had to devise his patented shepherd treat- 
ment. He discovered this technique by 
absentmindedly rushing into RKO’s pro- 
graming office once with a side that his 
German shepherd had crapped on while 
accompanying him on his rounds. Faced 
with an outraged programing director, 
Lenny explained that his hound only de- 
livered on hitbound bullets. Somehow, 
this record got played, and it paid off — 
Lenny began receiving frantic phone calls 
from RKO’s p.d., begging for besmirched 
cuts or, better yet, suggesting that Lenny 
lock his mutt in the car overnight with the 
entire Epic line. 

Shepherd shit aside, breaking any new 
single into rotation is a Herculean task. 

Continued on page 4 








66 Accelerated promo- 
tion’s the game now, 
which is why Lenny 
Collins is respected as a 
musical ballistics expert. 
He’s hustling next week’s 
music right now, cajoling 
the programing directors 
into some heavy aay 
during drivetime. IF . 
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Lenny 


Continued from page 3 

As things stand, there are over 15 differ- 
ent company promo men cruising the cir- 
cuit with Lenny, each delivering dozens of 
sure-fire hits weekly to Boston’s AM 
stations. To control this deluge, most 
p.d.’s will allot a mere 15 minutes to each 
promo man per week. To make matters 
worse, stations like WCGY in Lawrence 
take their orders only from their Texas 
headquarters. ‘‘We’re completely shut out 
by that,” Lenny grumbles. 

“Sure, you can spin that turkey for 
me,” one especially imperious p.d. told 
Lenny recently. “It’s your 15 minutes. 
What do I care?” In that quarter of an 
hour, a pro like Lenny can push as many 
as 10 records and deliver a complete 
history of the song to date, including a de- 
tailed spiel on what other stations have 
already broken it. Music for music’s sake 
is beside the point — who’s giving it a bul- 
let? Billboard? Where is it in Cashbox? 
Record World? How’s it doing for disco 
action? Even with a tune that’s churning 
out bullets like a gattling gun, though, a 
programer will almost always dodge any- 
thing that hasn’t been broken by a dozen 
other AM stations or arrived at better 
than #40 in the trades. Lenny’s task is to 
look for a tiny opening in that Top 30 slot, 
pretending he’s deaf to the p.d.’s cop- 
outs. 

“We made up a list,”’ says Lenny, ‘‘of 
all the reasons they give us for not break- 
ing our stuff. Like, ‘too black,’ ‘too white,’ 
‘too fast,’ ‘too slow,’ ‘no bullets’ or ‘the 
hook comes too late.’ They kill ya. You 
know, they wouldn’t know a hit if it hit 
them.” 

Unlike Philly, where competition is cut- 
throat, promo men in Boston, in their 
frenzy to sell anything to a tight market, 
are known to snatch rejected discs from 
their pals and march into the p.d.’s office. 
Even if it’s another label. Nothing im- 
presses directors more than these selfless 
tributes to a rival bullet. Little do they 
know that prior to the weekly appoint- 
ment hour, promo men indulge in the 
clandestine practice called ‘‘trunk 
raiding.” To keep pace with one an- 


@DUGIME} I4DIA 


Trunk raid: Lenny and fellow promo men swap future bullets outside WVBF in 


Framingham. 


other’s products, the bulleteers assemble 
in a station’s parking lot and throw open 
their trunks for a swapping party. 
smiles and open trunks break records 


here. 


So do cuts that are fantastically well- 
arranged and performed, like ‘‘Lady Mar- 
malade’”’ by Labelle. But not without Len- 
ny’s help. Right now, Lenny Collins’s eyes’ 
are glazed over while ‘‘Lady Marmalade” 
booms over his barge’s radio. Lenny isn’t 
hearing a thing, and one feels that the 
Coupe de Ville’s power steering has some- 
how locked onto RKO’s signals and is be- 


Big 
malade”’ 


WVBF at around 
drivetime on November 
Half a year later, on March 21st, 
Epic’s home office in New York mailed 
him his RIAA certified gold record. 

But now the Coupe’s windshield wipers 
‘‘whisk-whisk”’ 
doesn’t blink. He feels no pain. He isn’t 
punching out either; one doesn’t push an- 
other button when the bullet you broke 


minutes into 


21st. 


are going 


ing pulled inexorably toward the sta- 
tion’s Government Center office by a Top 
30 magnetic beam. Lenny broke ‘‘Mar- 
nationally six months ago on 


3:20 p.m., just 20 


and Lenny 


last year is still a #4 at RKO in April with 
no anchor in sight. That would be tanta- 
mount to sacrilege. It’s only that Lenny, 
who has heard the tune now probably over 
5000 times, suffers three-minute-and- 
fourteen-second seizures, slight lapses, 
whenever it’s getting airplay now. The 
record-changer that is Lenny’s memory 
has retracted, dropping ‘“‘LM” to the bot- 
tom of the stack in his commercial un- 
conscious. But there is cerebral activity 
occurring even during these spells. Will he 
or will he not be snacking on Michael 
Murphey’s vinyl in a cardboard bun? In 
the rain, clad in his ‘‘foul-weather gear” of 
heavy leather, his face reddened with 
chronic fatigue, Collins is on his way to 
find out. 

“Lady Marmalade’ was the biggest 
piece I’ve ever broken,” he says, snapping 
out of his trance. ‘It shouldn’t have hap- 
pened here, not with Boston being only a 
‘10-percenter’ [10-percent black]. The 
demographics were black, with a 12-plus 
rating for ages 12-25. But we got it moving 
like mad in the discos right away with the 
gay-glitter crowd. Then, a week before the 
Labelle concert at the Orpheum in De- 
cember, I flew the girls into town, we 
rented them a chauffeured limousine and 
took them around to the clubs to auto- 
graph 1500 singles. That was an unpre- 
cedented promo, hadn’t been done since 
the sock-hop days. “‘Lady Marmalade” 
just took off after that. It was SRO at 
their concert, too, the next week. 

“Funny, the way the ‘MORs’ [middle- 
of-the-road stations] wouldn’t touch it. 
Too funky, too jungle. But ‘LM’ got its 
bullets anyway. By February 14th it was 
number one with a bullet at all four track- 
ing stations in Boston. RKO hadn't 
broken it until we bought 60-second spots 
scheduled for seven p.m. — we knew 
that’s when their programing director 
would be driving home. Sometimes, these 
guys need a little budge. So 55 seconds 
was just cuts from the tune, and the other 
five a little logo for Epic. The idea was to 
make him say, ‘Gee, that does sound good 
up there on the Top 30.’ It worked.” 

A tune like ‘“‘Lady Marmalade” can be 
a promo’s nightmare. Since everybody 
knows it’s bound to become a hit sooner or 
later, the trick is showing the bosses in the 
Continued on page 21 
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By Ken Emerson 

Oddly, almost all the reviewers have 
pronounced Ken Russell and Tommy a 
match made in heaven. Even those who 
disliked the film conceded that at least 
(and at last) Russell's outrageous vulgar- 
itv and hypertrophied imagination had 
found a suitable vehicle. What, after all, 
is rock, if not outrageous, vulgar and over- 
blown? No one seems to have questioned 
the relationship of the film to the original 
album, and if Russell made some 
changes. well, what he had to work with 
was pretty flimsy. 

But what struck me even during the 
opening moments of Tommy (the film) 
was the utter dissociation of what I was 
seeing from what I was hearing. Mouths 
gaped and lips moved, but the sounds 
were coming from somewhere else — from 
nowhere, in fact. Granted, at the first 
Boston screening of Tommy, the sound- 
track was conspicuously out of synch, but 
even a week later, at a showing unmarred 
by technical problems, my uneasiness 
persisted. It wasn t just a matter of care- 
less lip-synching. And it was more than 
the fact that the three times I saw Peter 
‘Townshend playing guitar, twice I was ac- 


A Tale of Two Tommys 


“We forsake you, gonna rape you... 



































66 What struck me even during the opening moments 
of Tommy (the film) was the utter dissociation of what I 
was seeing from what I was hearing. Mouths gaped 
and lips moved, but the sounds were coming from some- 
where else ... The discrepancy between sight and 
sound bespeaks a certain disregard for the original 


Tommy 


and is symptomatic of the way in which the 


film ... belittles not only its source, but also rock 
music, its creators and its audience — the very au- 
dience to whom the movie is being peddled. 9F 





tually listening to Eric Clapton and once 
to Davey Johnstone (watching the Who 
smash their instruments as Elton John’s 
band provides the music is rather funny). 
The discrepancy between sight and sound 
hespeaks a certain disgegard for the orig- 
inal Tommy and is ¥Ymptomatic of the 
way in which the film, despite and at the 
same time partly because of its gigan- 
tism. belittles not only its source, but also 
rock music, its creators and its audience 

the very audience to which the movie is 
heing peddled. This, of course, does not 
mean that Tommy is a bad film (no more 


than Russell's fidelity to or departures 
from Tchaikovsky's biography bear on the 
merits of The Music Lovers), only that 
the differences between it and the Who's 
Tommy are drastic. 

In memory and imagination, the orig- 
inal Tommy looms large. Because of its 
aspirations and success (and also be- 
cause of the Who's explosive live perfor- 
mances of the material), the music now 
seems to have been as big as its fame. But 
listening to the records six vears later, one 
is surprised by how subdued, at times 
even thin, they sound. Much of the guit- 


ar work is muted and acoustic, Keith 
Moon's drums are muffled in the mix and 
Roger Daltrey’s vocals are for the most 
part quite modest. Both Daltrey and 
‘Townshend choose to sing in a high, bland 
register that precludes dynamics. The al- 
bum is, in sum, notably restrained (and 
the Led Zeppelin-style de trop of the 
Who's next release, Live at Leeds, may 
very well have been in reaction to this). 
This musical restraint is purposeful, 
one of the many distancing devices (an- 
other is setting Tommy between the 
World Wars — “I've got a feeling ‘21/ Is 
going to be a good year’) by which the al- 
bum contains and controls its emotional- 
ism. The record has much to guard 
against — not only self-pity (the weepy 
bathos of ‘See Me, Feel Me’’), but also 
self-righteousness (as Townshend warns 
himself on Quadrophenia, “I have to be 
careful not to preach/ I can’t pretend that 
I can teach”). The album, after all, at- 
tempts to communicate a religious vision 
at the same time that it cautions against 
trving, as Tommy does, to impose one’s 
vision upon others. The extent to which it 
manages the almost impossible task of do- 
Continued on page 46 
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Mick Ronson appears courtesy of RCA Records. 


Produced by ian Hunter and Mick Ronson. 
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Night of the Hunter. 


: The man who made Mott 
y sohotisouton his own. lan Hunter, 
last of the great English rock crazies and 
soul of Mott the Hoople, unleashes himself on a solo career. 
Teaming up with Mick Ronson, guitar powerhouse and one-time 
Bowie honcho, for a mammoth American tour and a debut album 


that’s already a British smash: 
‘“‘What a pleasant surprise this album is going to be for the 


es 0 55". gt mourners of Mott.’’ —pisc 
lan Hunter. His first bow “It’s killerville.’’—NEW MUSICAL EXPRESS 


On Columbia Records 


Pr 
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April 18 Milwaukee, Wisc., Uptown Theatre April 27 Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand Valley College May 10 Passaic, N.J., Capitol Theatre May 21 Little Rock, Ark., Barton Coliseum 
April 19 Milwaukee, Wisc., Uptown Theatre April 28 Detroit, Mich., Ford Auditorium May 11 Boston, Mass., Orpheum May 22 Baton Rouge, La., independence Hall 
April 22 St. Paul, Minn., Civic Theatre May 1 New York, N.Y., Feit Forum May 14 Pittsburgh, Pa., Syria Mosque May 23 New Orleans, La., St. Bernard Auditorium 
April 24 Chicago, Il!., Aragon Ballroom May 3 Waterbury, Conn., Palace Theatre May 16 Charlotte, N.C., Park Center 
April 25 Toledo, Ohio, Sports Arena May 8 Allentown, Pa., College May 17 Knoxville, Tenn., Civic Coliseum 

April 26 Cleveland, Ohio, Music Hall May 9 Philadelphia, Pa., Spectrum May 18 Memphis, Tenn., Ellis Auditorium @ 
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A Critical Look at the Critics 


Those “deaf, dumb and blind boys” sure punch a mean keyboard— don't they ? 





Rock: Crawdaddies and 
Belle Lettrists, Bozos and Rolling Stones 





By Ben Gerson 

It is not hard to view rock criticism as a 
contradiction in terms. Rock, a form of 
music that works hard to overwhelm criti- 
cal response, naturally squirms under the 
critic’s unblinking glare. The best rock 
makes such examination seem mean-spir- 
ited and beside the point, while much of 
the rest is simply beneath profitable dis- 
cussion. Mind you, I am speaking of crit- 
icism as distinct from reviewing (or as dis- 
tinct as it is possible to make it). Rock 
fans have an infinite appetite for articles 
that instruct which new releases to buy 
and which to pass up, but very few have 
much patience with articles that fail to 
keep the consumer firmly in mind. Of 
course, criticism of any kind attracts only 
a small following — this is, after all, a na- 
tion of consumers first, thinkers second — 
but criticism, and reviewing with critical 
pretensions, plays a much more impor- 
tant role in the world of books than in the 
world of rock. 

There are both good and bad reasons for 
this. A book reviewer is using words to ad- 
dress a readership in the market for more 
words; therefore, he is reasonably as- 
sured of a comprehending, sympathetic 
audience. The youthful rock following is 
chronologically almost preliterate, his- 
torically post-literate and temperament- 
ally anti-literate. Even today, when rock 
is not congenial to rebellious urges, it of- 
fers an escape from that temple of liter- 
acy, high school. (This is why I’ve always 
been troubled by the practice of Robert 
Christgau, the “dean” of American rock 
critics, of assigning letter grades to rec- 
ord albums.) Yet rock fans’ impatience to 
find out what’s worth having and what 
isn't — “spare us the philosophizing’”’ — 
is also encouraging, for it indicates en- 
thusiasm for the subject itself, an insis- 
tence on knowing it at first hand. The 
book reader is often contented with a re- 
view, even a very positive one, in lieu of 
the book itself. The rock fan regards the 
review as a stepping stone to the music. 
Rock’s business, unlike literature’s, is 
consistently to provide joy, and the fan’s 
eagerness for the payoff, ostensibly 
threatening to the dilatory habits of the 
rock critic, can have only a healthy effect 
on the music itself. This rock critic, how- 
ever, believes that what’s good for rock 
must also be good for rock criticism. 

The rock critic should not in himself 
feel diffident about explicating ‘“Satis- 
faction” or “Da Do Ron Ron.” Anthro- 
pologists do this kind of thing all the time, 
treating seriously artifacts or practices 
lacking serious origin or intention. Some- 
thing need not ask to be taken seriously to 
merit being taken seriously. But most 
people will suffer grave discourse only 
when its subject is equivalently grave; 
when its raison d'etre is the opposite, they 
rebel. If rock critics are anthropologists, 
they are asking the natives to scrutinize 
their own customs and diversions with a 
degree of detachment unprecedented in 
the culture itself. Obviously, anthropol- 
ogists do nothing of the kind. They ask us 
outsiders, the “civilized,” to contem- 


plate this alien realm. But rock criticism, 
that contradiction in terms, can even less 
readily find shelter among those who are 
disposed toward criticism but are ignor- 
ant of rock (the “‘civilized’’) than among 
the aforementioned ‘‘natives.”’ The ‘“‘na- 
tives” really do have a world of rock they 
inhabit that has no equivalent in the life 
of the book reader. They want the critics 
who mediate between them and the mu- 
sic to bring the two ever closer, while the 
critic, who believes that there is virtue in 
occasional dispassion, is often struggling 
to pry them apart. Accordingly, the more 
powerful, magnetic and totemic the 
music, the less decisive the critic. Per 
epoch, the critic’s clout is inversely pro- 
portional to the music’s manifest 
strengths. 

By this time, plenty of (what is loosely 
called) rock has aims other than ban- 
ishing thought and promoting euphoria. 
The anthropological perspective on the 
phenomenon of rock is not the only ap- 
parent alternative. ‘Satisfaction’ de- 
mands it. A not very strenuous discus- 
sion of the music and lyrics could be 
broached: the menstrual double-enten- 
dre of the image “‘losing streak,”’ the Sis- 
yphean rise and fall of the song’s riff 
might be admiringly noted, but observa- 
tions solely of this order could only di- 
minish an unarguably immense achieve- 
ment. ‘Satisfaction’? cannot be dis- 
cussed and its greatness established with- 
out considering the massive teenage frus- 
tration it depicts and thereby relieves. 
‘Satisfaction’ is great, no so much for the 
techniques it employs and the themes it 
airs as for the effect it produces. 

However, the strengths of a Paul Si- 
mon are neither so elusive to the critic nor 
so visceral to the fan. A large proportion of 
his songs’ success can easily be explained 
in terms of their craft — not only does 
that largely explain the sensations the 
songs produce, but the craft itself pro- 
vides a large share of the pleasure. It 
would seem, then, as natural and appar- 
ently justified for the rock critic to con- 
fine his remarks to the song itself as for 
the literary critic to speak only of the text 


or the classical critic only of a composi- 
tion or performance. 

As it happens, the modern rock critic 
who forswears anthropology never speaks 
musicologically either (Wilfrid Mellers 
being the one crazy exception) and speaks 
vaguely and too infrequently of music al- 
together. For one thing, a surprising num- 
ber know little about it, and those who do, 
lacking an audience conversant with or 
likely to put up with technical jargon, find 
it difficult to convey sounds and their sig- 
nificance verbally. (Attempts at poetic 
approximations in the manner of jazz cri- 
tic Whitney Balliett are rarely resorted 
to.) For these reasons the ‘‘modern”’ rock 
critic uses up most of his space dis- 
cussing words, preferably printed ones. 
(Only the inclusion of lyric sheets in al- 
bums has kept this ilk from rating rock 
singers’ diction.) Since, as a critic, one is 
relegated to using words, one can, with 
the least imagination, send them trotting 
after more of the same. But lyrics are by 
definition complementary, and it is mis- 
guided and cowardly to treat the part as 


the whole. If euphoria is rock’s goal, all of 


rock's resources are essential. The critic 
ignores any of them at his peril. Although 


the words can stir, the voice may lie and 
the glitter may nullify. The pitfall of the 
literary approach is well illustrated in the 
Rolling Stone colloquium on Blood on the 
Tracks. Because Dylan is supposedly a 
poet, the theme of this homely collection 
detailing the collapse of a marriage quick- 
ly becomes Woman herself. (No one has 
yet explained the logic of Dylan’s career 
since Nashville Skyline and how Blood 
fits credibly within it.) Negative or other- 
wise, such treatment usually flatters, be- 
cause it accords the work artistic stature. 
I know it’s taken as flattering, since even 
ad copy has been infiltrated with lit-crit 
blather. Jackson Browne, for one, has be- 
come swell-headed and complacent from 
having read too many encomia pro- 
claiming him Yeats in the Land of the Ta- 
co Stand. In reality, his melodies are at 
least as noteworthy as his lyrics. One rev- 
erent sort, Stephen Holden, whose record 
reviews are never far from sermons, once 
pronounced a benediction upon those re- 
ligious pilgrims Brewer and Shipley. Like 
many men of the cloth, he seems to find 
the somnolent repetition of a dozen or so 
vague, plump, uplifting words deeply 

Continued on page 12 





Jazz: White Words on Black Music— 
Verbalizing the Non-Verbal 

















By Bob Blumenthal 


There is with the Southern Syncopa- 
ted Orchestra an extraordinary virtuoso, 
the first of his race, I am told, to have 
composed perfectly elaborated blues on 
his clarinet .... Here, undoubtedly, was 
a new stvle, and its form was striking — 
abrupt and rugged, with a brusque, mer- 
ciless ending, as in Bach's second Bran- 
denburg Concerto... lwas deeply moved 
tu discover this big black boy, with his 
white teeth and narrow forehead, happy 
to find himself appreciated, but unable to 
comment on his artistry, except to say 
that he followed his “own way"; and 1 
thought that, for all we know, this ‘way’ 
may well be the highway where tomor- 
row's world traffic will stream. 


The above is a logical starting point for 
any discussion of jazz criticism, for it is 
the first example of the genre to find its 
way into print. The subject of this 1919 re- 
view is Sidney Bechet, its author Swiss 
conductor Ernest Ansermet. As a piece of 
musical analysis, the complete text is a 
work of striking foresight, but one needs 
little musical knowledge to appreciate the 
three crucial characteristics of this ori- 
ginal critic: Ansermet was European, 
trained. in music and white. These three 
traits characterize much of what has been 
written about jazz in the succeeding 55 
vears. 

Nationality first, for the most curious 
feature of early jazz criticism was that 
none of it came from America. This na- 
tion's “only true art form” received little 
at-home appreciation beyond the closed 
circle of its practitioners during its for- 
mative vears. The American press, like 
the American public, could neither treat 
seriously nor appreciate properly the “hot 
music” of the jazz age; thus, Paul White- 


man was crowned “King of Jazz,” while 
the output of Louis Armstrong, Bessie 
Smith and Fletcher Henderson was lab- 
eled “race music.” Europeans, led by 
their own musical elite (cf. Stravinsky's 
l'Histoire de Soldat and Milhaud'’s La 
Creation du Monde), recognized that an 
American musical art was emerging and 
proceeded to deal with the new form cri- 
tically. And so when Duke Ellington first 
arrived in England in 1932, the musical 
press heaped extensive praise on ‘Amer- 
ica’s Delius,” a comparison made by Bri- 
tish conductor Constant Lambert four 
vears earlier. 

Americans began writing about jazz 
during the Depression, when a few Ivy- 
League enthusiasts and record collectors 
began committing their opinions to print. 
Boston's George Frazier, who covered the 
music regularly beginning in the mid-30s, 
was one of the first jazz columnists (down 
beat was little more than a musical trade 
paper for dance bands at the time). Jazz- 
men, a collection of early criticism edited 
by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. and Charles Ed- 
ward Smith, appeared in 1939 as the first 
American jazz book, and by this time 
both down beat and Metronome were tot- 
ally committed to jazz coverage. Yet the 
head start enjoved by Europe persisted — 
Leonard Feather, identified in the “50s as 
“the dean of American jazz critics,” is an 
English expatriate — and it continues to 
be felt in the current output of foreigners. 
The comprehensive criticism of Canada's 
Coda; the intellectual complexities of the 
French-language, loose-leaf collection of 
essays by the likes of Andre Hodeir and 
Alain Gerber; the luxuriously glossy pro- 
duction of the Japanese Swing Journal — 
all are without counterparts or even ser- 
ious Competition among American publi- 
cations. 

While foreign writers still abound, it’s 























more difficult to find the contemporary 
critic who can claim a thorough grounding 
in musical theory and techniques. It was 
inevitable, of course, that as the field 
opened up, it would attract more musical 
“amateurs,” a fact that many musicians 
love to stress whenever the subject of cri- 
tics arises. The critic who is trained in 
music is by no means extinct; we still 
have Andre Hodeir and Gunther Schuller 
(though, sadly, they are not exactly re- 
gular contributors), and their best work 
has rarely been equalled by non-music- 
ian writers. Both Hodeir and Schuller, 
however, are “serious” composers rather 
than jazz musicians, and when we look for 
the latter among the critical ranks, we 
find very few. Autobiography, nostalgia, 
tribute and polemics by musicians 
abound, but criticism is rare. 

1 can't claim to be very concerned that 
“those who can, play”; in fact, I'm not so 
sure I would have it otherwise. A music- 
ian may feel more qualified to pass judg- 
ment on a musical performance, and 
theoretical expertise can enlighten even a 
tin-eared listéner, but too many music- 
ians will evaluate a performance on tech- 
nical rather than expressive terms. 
Musicians inevitably hear music differ- 
ently than other listeners, but unless we 
feel that music is created primarily for 
musicians, we need not defer to their 
judgment. 

Established commentators have vary- 


ing degrees of expertise, not necessarily 


corresponding to their levels of percep- 
tion. Don Heckman has worked as both 
composer and alto saxophonist; Leonard 
Feather writes occasional tunes and plays 
infrequent piano; Ira Gitler has often been 
called to task by those he reviews for his 
admittedly amateur alto playing; Martin 
Williams plays a little drums but can re- 
cognize borrowed chord changes when 
they appear in jazz originals; Whitney 
Balliet plays a bit more drums, but re- 
portedly can’t recognize Tin Pan Alley 
melody lines; Dan Morgenstern and Nat 
Hentoff, as far as I know, don’t play any- 
thing. All of the above information gets us 
nowhere in evaluating these men as cri- 
tics. 

Musicology is not the answer, as LeRoi 
Jones pointed out in the essay ‘Jazz and 
the White Critic’ (reprinted in Black 
Music). An empathy for the music and an 
understanding of the emotional base from 
which it arises can be far more helpful, 
but this is precisely what Jones found 
lacking. ‘‘Because the majority of jazz cri- 
tics are white middle-brows,” he wrote, 
“most jazz criticism tends to enforce 
white middle-brow standards of excel- 
lence as criteria for performance of a 
music that in its most profound manifes- 
tations is completely antithetical to such 
standards; in fact, quite often is in direct 
reaction against them.”’ The critical 
minority, with a few exceptions (such as 
Jones, A.B. Spellman and Hollie West), 
are white high- (and low-?) brows. 


Few blacks have responded to the need 
cited by ‘Jazz and the White Critic’; if 
anything, the critical field has become 
even more lily-white in the dozen years 
since the essay first appeared. Explana- 
tions readily come to mind, the most ob- 
vious being the more pressing issues that 
critical-minded black authors have ad- 
dressed themselves to in the past decade. 
Jones, for example, is now Imamu Bara- 
ka and has ceased writing about music, as 
has Spellman. There is also the argu- 
ment that black culture is an “oral” one 
which is not predisposed to the relatively 
passive post-creation analysis of the “‘lit- 
erary” culture of Western Europe. To re- 
fine and complete an earlier slogan, 
“those who can, play, and if you’re white, 
you write”; Caucasians get PhD’s for de- 
veloping theses of this nature (see Ben Si- 
dran’s Black Talk). It is also obvious that 
the opportunity for black Americans to 
develop literary skills and the opportun- 
ity for them to find their way into print, 
have been criminally circumscribed by 
the white majority. 


Jones and Spellman are missed, for 
they were eloquent and perceptive cri- 
tics, but their work of a decade ago did 
much to redefine those ‘‘standards of ex- 
cellence’ by which jazz is judged. Black- 
ness, however, is no guarantee of insight 
(see Ralph Ellison's ‘On Bird, Bird- 
Watching, and Jazz” in Shadow and Act 
for one example of monumental wrong- 
headedness), just as numerous whites 
have acknowledged that jazz is black 
music. Frank Kofsky, who is white, may 
be the narrowest of listeners (with an aes- 
thetic that begins and ends with John 
Coltrane) and a ‘second-rate Marxist” 

Continued on page 20 
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Classical: Gas, Caprice and Character; 
Slovenliness in High Places 





By David Moran 


A music critic is anyone who can con- 
vince a managing editor that he or she is 
one. 

Michael Steinberg 


The arts, generally speaking, benefit 
from informed talk about them. Other re- 
sponses are, of course, possible and alto- 
gether appropriate, and if abstract dis- 
course is the only response a particular art 
form receives (as is the case, Tom Wolfe 
argues, with most modern painting), then 
there may well be something deficient 
about it. Like modern painting, classical 
music is technically complicated and sel- 
dom representational and so would seem 
to require commentary. True, Haydn and 
Mozart (it has been observed) were sub- 
ject to virtually no help or hindrance from 
critics. 

One may be sure, however, that they re- 
ceived criticism from and gave it out to 
listeners and other musicians. It just 
wasn’t written down and published in a 
newspaper or magazine. Music almost al- 
ways needs good words, intelligent dis- 
cussion — but music critics often don’t do 
that, or even come close. 

A couple of weeks ago, the New York 
Times ran a full-page house ad. “If you 
were running a newspaper,” the copy ran, 
“would you hire 6 critics to cover music 
alone?” Five of the six write on classical 
music. Each makes, I imagine, upwards of 
$400 a week; the senior critic, Harold C. 
Schonberg, probably gets three or four 
times that. Adding the cost of the tickets 
(I believe the Times, like many dailies 
now, receives no freebies for classical con- 
certs — this to prevent any possible 
charges of favoritism) but no other costs, 
and the financial commitment comes to 
roughly $200,000 a year. Yet it is almost 
universally thought throughout the coun- 
try’s musical communities (critics in- 
cluded) that the quality of that coverage 
in the Times is dreadful, that it can hard- 
ly be taken seriously. I, at least, a critic- 
ism addict (I'll read articles on nearly 
anything anywhere if they’re about the 
arts), rarely find myself informed or guid- 
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ed by what is written. The editors are 
partly to blame — but only partly. Donal 
Henahan may turn a graceful or amusing 
phrase occasionally, but that’s all; and 
Schonberg may write about conductors or 
the piano repertory in a sort of lowbrow 
music-appreciation manner that is some- 
what helpful even if the taste, percep- 
tion and the information are suspect. 
(Readers more scholarly than either he or 
I say that his recent European opera 
coverage was frequently inaccurate.) But 
because of their vague and bored writing, 
the rest of the staff — Hughes, Ericson, 
Rockwell — make no significant differ- 
ence to one’s sense of the musical life of 
New York City. 

However disgraceful the Times’s clas- 
sical writing is (the pop music coverage is 
even worse), it’s nevertheless better than 
that in most cities. The bulk of music cri- 
ticism in daily papers across the US, re- 
marked one first-rate, prize-winning cri- 
tic seven years ago, “appalls with its ig- 
norance, caprice, triviality, its intellec- 
tual and even journalistic slovenliness, its 
tone of condescension, its bad prose.” I 
don’t think that that is as true today, but 
whatever improvements have been made 
are not major. The paper in my home- 
town (in Southern Ohio) recently began 
assigning a staffer to cover musical ev- 
ents; the results are a scream. He knows 
nothing whatsoever, and the prose he 
cranks out is as fulsome and flowery as 
you could want. In theory, it was a nice 
move from having no (or irregular) music 
coverage, but the editor who made the de- 
cision is ultimately doing a disservice to a 
community of 150,000. (Even cautious 
stuff from the local university commun- 
ity — “cautious” because it would gener- 
ally be reviews of the writer’s colleagues 
— would be a g?foss improvement.) Un- 
fortunately, the situation in this town is 
by no means unique. 

The low level of American music critic- 
ism is a common topic at music critics’ 
meetings; indeed, it’s unavoidable. Those 
discussing it are often those responsible 


(the writers, not newspaper editors). It’s 


more talked about than any other issue; 
in fact, when everyone nods in agree- 
ment, it’s hardly an issue at all. What to 
do? , 

More about current solutions later. 
First, some background, diagnoses, and 
other prolegomena, aspects of the pro- 
blem cast in banal axioms: 

1) It’s an old problem. G.B. Shaw com- 
plained about it (he wasn’t the first, I 
imagine) when he said that it is congenit- 
al among editors not to know anything 
about music. (Little did I think, reading 
his words years ago in a music-criticism 
course in college, that I’d ever be a ma- 
naging editor.) And in 1913, one Oscar 
Sonneck, speaking in New York, made 
this observation: 

Generally speaking, it is true that 
musical criticism in America is still in 
a deplorable state ... because of the 
notion that the art of music is a matter 
of the heart merely and not of the 

Continued on page 16 
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comforting; only hushed tones are per- 
mitted when Genius is near. Underesti- 
mating rock has never caused it any 
harm, but such bleached puffery (by 
those who dignify their subject in order to 
elevate themselves) does. Though rock 
may have come of age, the visceral pleas- 
ure the totality of its myriad features af- 
fords still remains rock’s standard of 
success. 

Another occupational hazard for cri- 
tics is rewarding ambition in the form of 
concept albums and the like. Having con- 
cepts, innovations to discuss, makes the 
critic’s task both less dispensable and eas- 
ier, although few, I think, could argue de- 
finitively that “Strawberry Fields For- 
ever” puts Little Eva’s “Locomotion” to 
shame. Nevertheless, for reasons built in- 
to the nature of criticism, rock’s “Straw- 
berry Fields Forever’’s will always garner 
more attention, hence prestige, than the 
‘‘Locomotion’’s. Many rock critics, 
however, reserve their greatest affection 
for rock before the era of criticism or cur- 
rent rock that emulates it. Lester Bangs’s 
passion is undying for the first few Yard- 
birds sides, and, if I’m not mistaken, Ken 
Emerson has a wistful fondness for the 
Beatles, circa Help — after they had ac- 
quired authority but before ambitions be- 
yond rock led to an overthrow of its neat 
formalism and simple sentiments. 

Rock critics have often been blamed for 
causing rock musicians to be self-con- 
scious, but we proto-critics observed a 
burgeoning self-consciousness and took it 
as an invitation to start thinking about 
musicians as they had already begun 
thinking about themselves. By 1966, 
Richard Goldstein, an aggressive young 
Columbia School of Journalism grad- 
uate, was producing his sleek ‘“‘Pop/Eye”’ 
column for the Village Voice. 

Crawdaddy!, first a mimeographed 
sheet out of Boston, then a magazine pub- 
lished in New York (having no resem- 
blance to the current item by that name), 
quickly encompassed several different 
methods of approaching a subject whose 
aesthetics had never before been dis- 


cussed. None of this writing qualified as 
professional, above-ground journalism, 
New or Old. Sandy Pearlman, currently 
producer of the Blue Oyster Cult, wrote 
abstruse, though brilliant, ground- 
breaking essays on groups such as the 
Byrds. Richard Meltzer, who was on his 
way to being booted out of the Yale phil- 
osophy department, perceived Nietzsche 
and Chuck Berry as bedfellows. His twin 
obsessions, rock and philosophy, exacer- 
bated each other, sometimes yielding 
startling insights, but more often an over- 
cooked porridge of ideas that became an 
escape from meaning itself. Within a cou- 
ple of years, he was reduced to reviewing, 
in a deceptively moronic, hilarious style, 
albums he had never played and trying to 
get his autobiography published. Paul 
Williams, the editor, composed sappy 
personal testaments as to what a given 
record meant to him. Whereas the other 
Crawdaddy! writers were self-invented 
and bizarre, Jon Landau was methodical 
and always clear. His major contribution 
to the canon of rock criticism was his in- 
sistence on musical standards — the no- 
tion of standards being odious to Craw- 
daddy!’s other adventurers. This preoc- 
cupation with music’s being well-played 
enabled him to rescue Motown from the 
generally low esteem in which it was held 
by the counterculture of the time. That 
Motown sidemen really could play better 
than the members of Love or the Grateful 
Dead was something we partisans of the 
new, the experimental, the mind-bending 
and the white-skinned had to confront. 
Landau’s: regard for Dylan purely as a 
musician was also salutary. (This slant, 
however, also has its limitations. Al- 
though a welcome antidote to the obse- 
quious tributes paid to Blood on the 
Tracks, his misgivings about Dylan’s 
place in history, in light of the singer’s de- 
ficiencies as a maker of records, seem 
wide of the mark. Is Robert Johnson sim- 
ilarly threatened — or any other major 
folk artist, which Dylan surely is?) 
Landau moved from Crawdaddy! to 
Rolling Stone soon after the latter’s foun- 
ding. His magisterial tone, unfailing in- 
telligibility and refusal to waffle turned 
him into a critic with power there. At 
Stone, rock criticism in the form of re- 
cord reviews became an adjunct to rock 


news and graphics. Journalistic stand- 
ards had to be respected. Yet under the 
stewardships of Landau and Greil Mar- 
cus, a diversity of styles and viewpoints 
was still permitted to abound. John Men- 
delsohn constructed droll, elliptical, elab- 
orately balanced sentences as a showcase 
for his Anglophilia. After spending several 
years in fruitless pursuit of rock stardom, 
he recently returned to record reviewing. 

Lester Bangs, now an editor of Creem, a 
rock mag out of Detroit as funny and 
impudent as the National Lampoon, 
came to Stone’s review section in 1969. 
Though he often portrays rock as ephem- 
eral, disposable — i.e., garbage — he has 
made certain investments and suffers 
along with them when they falter. No 
group does he so revere that he will not 
shake it up and down to find out whether 
it works. Bangs’s style has been encour- 
aged by Meltzer and William Burroughs, 
but the teeming, obscenely ripe imagery is 
all his own. His freewheeling, irreverent 
style is also a model — and an out — for 
young, upcoming critics, who tend to be 
more alienated and who lack the literary 
training of a Christgau, a Marcus or an 
Emerson. These three are really belle lett- 
rists, relocated by the upheavals of the 
60s to the world of rock. The species 
everywhere is getting scarcer, and rock 
criticism will not see their like again. 
Therefore, the example of Bangs, cagy 
and eloquent but unmistakably a man of 
the people — a bozo, if you will (his term) 
— is essential for the perpetuation and re- 
newal of rock criticism. The Brahmins 
seem to spawn only Holdens. Bangs al- 
ready has a host of proteges, but most find 
only the hijinks and sacrilege worth imit- 
ating. Also, there runs the danger that 
Creem’s comic-book style (curtailed in re- 
cent months) will give readers and poten- 
tial critics the notion that rock critic- 
ism’s first prerequisite is clodishness. 
Bangs accomplishes a delicate feat: -he 
quite rightfully honors rock’s semi-liter- 
ate origins, rejoicing in its dumbness, yet 
he still upholds the critic’s role of skep- 
tical witness. . 

There were other gambits in Stone’s 
early days. J.R. Young contrived whim- 
sical little narratives which he related to 
the group under examination. Nick Tos- 
ches likewise fabricated exquisite set- 


pieces — his rendition of a ritual infanti- 
cide, occasioned by the release of a Black 
Sabbath Ip, is unforgettable. We all be- 
lieved that rock was fantastically ex- 
citing and unprecedented; the unortho- 


' dox writers I’ve named felt that the best 


way to prove rock’s transfiguring power 
was to write in an equally exciting, un- 
precedented way. 

Yet the most didactic intellects did not 
resort to such acrobatics. Ken Emerson, 
while still an undergraduate in the late 
60s, was delivering weekly state-of-the- 
art reports in this newspaper. His brava- 
do in introducing a review of the Band’s 
second album with a quotation from 
Wordsworth’s introduction to the Ro- 
mantic Ballads, of including in a review of 
Plastic Ono Band a psychological profile 
of Lennon by one of Emerson’s wife’s 
ninth-grade students gave me and 
hopefully others an expanded sense of 
what could be done within conventional 
journalism. Like Meltzer, he saw no in- 
consistency in bringing a wideranging 
education to bear on rock, but it was al- 
ways to enhance the average reader’s un- 
derstanding, not to depict the turmoil the 
collision of two or more cultures pro- 
duced in the mind of the critic. For all his 
intelligence and versatility, Emerson is 
never facile. Other critics may present 
intriguing, offbeat perspectives; Emer- 
son’s penetration (as much a quality of 
character as brains) isolates the objec- 
tive, plain-faced truth. 

The Village Voice’s Robert Christgau, 
on the other hand, delights in paradox 
and enigma. His moral concerns take the 
form of ideological examination. Accord- 
ingly, rock’s racist, sexist lapses come in 
for chastisement. The problem with this 
sort of testing is that the music of ul- 
timate escapism becomes thereby en- 
cumbered. The rock ’n’ roll of the ’50s, 
which Christgau admires, grew strong 
through ventilating the impermissible 
emotions of the time. Rock should be open 
to our deepest desires; it will remain a 
powerful force as long as it doesn’t have to 
worry which of its desires is regressive. 

For all his deference to the mandates of 
the counterculture, which interfere with 
and complicate truer, more primitive re- 
sponses, Christgau remains a stern task- 

Continued on page 14 
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master of the old school. As an essayist, 
he is spell-binding. His pieces, written 
with the muscularity and sure-footedness 
of a seasoned explorer, are models of com- 
pression and internal allusiveness. For all 
the finesse of their carpentry, the essays 
on Elvis and the Stones have an almost 
dream-like level of conception. In order to 
preserve the workaday aspect of rock cri- 
ticism, Christgau irregularly publishes his 
consumer guides, which give play to his 
wit but sometimes reveal questionable 
taste. 

Greil Marcus is West Coast adjunct 
professor of rockology. Like Emerson, he’s 
been a graduate student and teacher. At: 
Rolling Stone he generated a prodigious 
quantity of words, but for the last couple 
of years, during the formulation of his 
book Mystery Train, his byline has been 
scarce. Notoriously phlegmatic, he is 
nonetheless capable of rising to the 
heights of comedy (his piece on ““Tumb- 
lin’ Dice’’ in Creem) and passion (his 
thrilling Dylan discography in Stone). 
Rock seems to interest Marcus as a ma- 


trix of certain cultural themes that have - 


preceded it and will outlast it. Early evid- 
ence of his cross-disciplinary approach 
was his tandem review of Let Jt Bleed and 
David Bailey’s picture book of swinging 
London, So long, Baby, and Amen. On 
the subject of recent Dylan, unfortun- 
ately, he seems to have identified a little 
too closely with the great man to be reli- 
able. 

Neither Emerson, Christgau, Marcus 
nor Landau strove like Bangs or Meltzer 
to invent a critical modus operandi that 
partook of the rock ethos. Instead, they 
employed a traditional style of criticism 
to lure this ignored, trivialized art out of 
its cave and into the light already graci- 
ously lavished on painting, poetry, cin- 
ema and the like. (Since rock was not al- 
ready done up by the academics, I, and 
perhaps others, saw rock criticism as an 
opportunity to tackle some of the big 
issues without having to run up against 
the lordly figures who claimed the more 
venerable subjects for themselves.) 


7 slits ji is 
Robert Christgau (top) and Jon Landau 


Critics in my experience suffer from a 
surplus of love (not loathing) for their 
subject. Sooner or later, this surplus har- 


dens into a set of expectations; forever 


will the subject be held to this standard. 
In rock particularly, the whole notion of 
standards, not simply the means by which 
they are ascertained and enforced, is 
problematic. Most committed rock cri- 
tics admire America as a place where the 
tastes and will of the people, not some 
mandarin class along European lines, 
have always moved history. Critics in 
other fields, even young ones, echo 
Dwight Macdonald in their distrust of the 
masses and their whims. Yet the demo- 
cratic rock critics also conceive and pro- 
mulgate standards as stringent as those in 


IPseqwio7 |PUeM 


any field — standards that often lead to 
the deploring of what happens to be pop- 
ular and the championing of the neglec- 
ted. 

This conflict between the epicurean 
and the egalitarian came to a head about 
three years ago in what I'll call the Grand 
Funk crisis. Grand Funk Railroad were, 
on the face of it, few critics’ cup.of tea. 
Critics were excused from doing some 
hard thinking about popularity vs. stan- 
dards during the 60s because the best 
groups usually sold the most records. But 
now, the Beatles were out of sight, the 
Stones were on the wane and GFR were 
packing Shea Stadium. If they were that 
popular, many critics thought, there had 
to be something to them. Critics began to 
break ranks and join the conqueror. Soon, 
GFR ran into business difficulties, and 
their popularity started to slacken. 
Hence, critics didn’t feel so duty-bound to 
honor them,. and the crisis passed. 

This quandary of the critic epitomized 
the quandary of rock itself. Rock, like its 
predecessor rock ’n’ roll, continued to ca- 
ter to the masses, but it was not, like its 
predecessor, disgorged almost exclu- 
sively by them. Rock musicians, unlike 
rock ’n’ rollers, were forming a subcul- 
ture with different standards and stimuli 
from the average listener’s. Some groups 
were admittedly proud to call themselves 
people’s bands; others became fastidious 
and withdrew. It was no accident that 
rock criticism was born after the English 
invasion, for accompanying those Eng- 
lish bands across the Atlantic to infect 
pop culture here was the European no- 
tion of an elite. 

There was another facet to the Grand 
Funk crisis. Many critics were entering 
their mid-20s, wondering whether their 
tastes, crippled by nostalgia, had ossi- 
fied. Maybe there was nothing wrong with 
Grand Funk, they pondered. Maybe it 
was they who were deficient. The rem- 
edy, of course, was to learn to accept your 
nemesis, or at least say that you do. From 
this angle, the bowing down was not to 
Grand Funk’s popularity (in essence, 
their audience), but something harder to 
accept, their harshness and dreariness. 
Forced to choose in the ’70s between the 
energy and the sensibility of the ’60s, 
Creem dug in its heels and chose the 


former. But Stone more or less fell prey to 
the graybeards, opting for sensibility. (At 
the same time, out of respect for the mass 
audience, record sales grew as a criterion 
of what got reviewed and in what se- 
quence.) At the direction of the original 
soul freak, Jon Landau, Stone gave the 
lion’s share of its coverage to the singer- 
songwriters. Rolling Stone reviewers knew 
how to grow old gracefully, if dispirit- 
edly. 

Those who are products of the ’60s re- 
main the major critics. Although their 
ranks are not being expanded very rap- 
idly, the good critics will probably be- 
come less and less active. Some will get 
deeper into the music business, others will 
increase their range of subject matter, 
still others will renounce rock altogether 
(many already have). My guess is that 
only Christgau, already in his 30s, might 
imagine himself five years from now doing 
as much as he is today. Rock critics can 
age and lose touch just as easily as the 
musicians they write about. There is real- 
ly little future to the job, and critics, un- 
like rock stars, have no chance of taking 
the money and running. But I imagine 
Christgau to be classless, for lack of a 
better term, perhaps ageless, as any in- 
tellectual reared in that purgatory be- 
tween city and suburb, the borough of 
Queens, can well turn out to be. He brings 
to mind those kids who grew up in Brook- 
lyn in the ’50s and still haven’t emerged 
from Ebbetts Field? A hobby under the 
proper conditions can turn into a world of 
its own. 

For the writers discussed, rock criti- 
cism is a purchase on America itself. 
Emerson has an early American pen- 
chant for the workmanlike and direct. 
Landau, more of a mid-century Amer- 
ican, is fascinated by the crucible of rock 
in which gambles are taken, rivalries wag- 
ed, fame and power lusted after, and bar- 
gains struck. From his more Olympian 
perspective, Marcus likes to search out 
rock’s enduring American emblems. And 
for Bangs, rock is a quintessence, a com- 
pounding of and a release from the silly, 
vain, wasteful, humiliating society in 
which it flourishes. 

This mass art has generated a small, 
often heglected, often misunderstood but 
valuable literature. 
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brain, and that therefore any fool may 
write intelligently about music.. This 
notion is shared by the majority of 
newspaper editors, with the natural re- 
sult that the majority of our musical 
critics are indeed fools. . . . The whole 
problem will solve itself automatical- 
ly, once the average newspaper editor 
ceases to be musically uncultured, 
ceases to pride himself on his ignor- 
ance of music, and begins to realize 
that it is a swindle and an insult [to re- 
ly for music coverage on] persons with 
perhaps no other qualification than 
that of turning out ‘good copy.’ 

2) It’s enormously hard to write well 
about the arts; it is hardest, I’d argue, to 
do so about music. Novelists try it all the 
time and, except for Thomas Mann, most 
make, or have made, fools of themselves. 
Gushing purple prose (by litterateurs) or 
detailed harmonic analyses (by profes- 
sors) won't do and will probably be found 
equally useless to the intelligent arts 
reader. All sorts of balances must be ach- 
ieved by the good music critic; none of 
them easy. 

For one thing, the traditional language 
of criticism talks about effects and affekt 
(this holds for all the arts); it’s not only 
not technical, it’s often metaphorical, and 
so it’s open to ambiguity. Aestheticians 
and musicians are fond of saying that cri- 
ticism using such language is meaning- 
less, personal, descriptive only of the sen- 
sations of the hearer. Virgil Thomson, the 
dean of classical music critics, often ex- 
horts young critics not to talk about 
themselves, their reactions, etc. — data is 
what is wanted. This is true enough, as far 
as it goes, but set up as a dichotomy be- 
tween simple perception and _ personal 
taste, it won’t wash. It doesn’t take all 
that much jumping to go from saying a 
piece is loud to saying that it sounds or 
feels proud, to use an extreme example. 
Or to go from observing that tempi were 
too slow (given what the composer mark- 
ed in the score) to saying the piece thus 
seemed boring to saying the performance 
was a sleepy one. Granted, if all a critic 


gives is adjectives about how he felt, he’s 
loafing on the job (or worse). But those 
may permissibly come at the end, after 
the data. It’s a complicated issue; suffice 
it to say here that describing music in any 
non-technical way is difficult, and most 
people do it badly. It’s in the nature of the 
enterprise. 

3) There are too many public perfor- 
mances that are just fair: not so bad as to 
help in the setting of standards, but not 
distinguished enough to warrant their 
having been done in the first place. Reci- 
tals have improved: the level of technical 
accomplishment has risen to the point 
where most listeners and most critics 
can’t tell the difference between the ade- 
quate and the good. If it’s in tune, rough- 
ly together, few notes are missed and it 
moves along well enough, what more is ex- 
pected? Most people don’t listen all that 
carefully; the public doesn’t follow the 
score or usually even know how the com- 
poser may have wanted the thing to go. 
Scandalous to say, neither do most cri- 
tics. As standards have gone up, percep- 
tion has remained coarse. Fine-tuning ap- 
paratus seems less necessary at precisely 
the moment when it’s more necessary. 

Moreover, maybe there’s altogether too 
much music being played at a mediocre 
level. Certainly too many new recordings 
are released of familiar repertory in com- 
petent, yet uninspired readings. In the 
same way that there are too many con- 
certs with similar programs, there is an 
excess of performers who record and show 
the same level of expertise as well as in- 
sight. Little is incredibly bad; little is in- 
credibly good. It’s fine that the musical 
situation is better in this respect — super- 
iority by numbers — than it has been for 
centuries, but it’s a burden on criticism. 
The effect of records especially — “‘per- 
fect,’ with all of those spliced-together 
takes —-on one’s expectations at a live 
concert is at least a little damaging, and it 
has also certainly raised the level of what 
performers know they must do. This ef- 
fect, this ‘‘note-perfect” syndrome, is 
strongest on younger critics (like me) who 
have learned so much of the repertory 
through recordings. 

4) Most people in this country aren’t 
really interested in classical music, much 
less in good talk about it. Such discourse 


is not part of our intellectual life. If people 
read about it at all, they want a consum- 
er or entertainment guide — a review that 
tells them to go or not to go, to buy or not 
to buy — or they want a quick news re- 
port — was it good, should they be sorry 
to have missed it? This group includes 
those who make decisions about arts cov- 
erage at most papers and magazines. The 
allegiance is not to the particular art form 
but to the reader. It is presumed that any- 
thing beyond a consumer report will bore 
the reader; at most papers, scholarship, 
long exegeses, history, etc. are taboo. 

Even those attracted to popular music 
and jazz are usually ignorant of, and 
couldn’t care less about, classical music. 
At the Grammy awards, such music is an 
occasion for hilarity. And notice that 
when classical music is played almost 
anywhere outside of the concert hall or 
classroom, people will inevitably start 
conversation. At a local scholarly music 
and literature lecture recently, when it 
came time for the speaker to illustrate his 
point by putting on a record, some of the 
academics in the audience immediately 
began to whisper to each other. Ama- 
zing! Most people don’t want to listen to 
music. It’s hard going; one must give time 
and concentration. Reading about some- 
one else’s listening requires the same, 
alas. 

Furthermore, despite voluminous gui- 
tar and piano sales, America is a music- 
ally illiterate country by rigorous stan- 
dards. Funding for music and music- 
training programs remains a _ pittance 
when compared to even the poorest Euro- 
pean_ countries, and musical education, 
while it has (like MORE funding) in- 
creased in both quality and quantity, re- 
mains for the most part shoddy, depend- 
ably incompetent and a turn-off for the 
kids. Administrators, school boards and 
parents don’t-want badly enough for it to 
be otherwise. Pop music contains all sorts 
of good opportunities for showing dis- 
crimination — for preferring one song or 
interpretation to another — though when 
most teachers try to go in the direction of 
being hip, the kids know it’s phony. 

5) Critics are people and people are 
proud; they lust for power and want to be 
influential. It’s easier (and more fun) to 
write about oneself than about an art ob- 


ject, to show off stylistically or intellec- 
tually, to be vicious or preachy. Making 
statements that are precise, sensible, self- 
effacing and usable to the reader is a 
choice many writers turn down. Virgil 
Thomson noted that one’s loves and hates 
are captivating to read but don’t stay in- 
teresting for long. Good explaining does. 

6) Most music criticism today is re- 
viewing of a single performance. This isn’t 
the case in the worlds of books, art or film, 
and holds only partly true in that of 
theater. Most musical writing is about 
how the playing went rather than what 
the composer made. Again, to para- 
phrase Thomson: the simplest and best 
function of reviewing is to explain art and 
artists to readers. But there’s only so 
much explaining that can be done about a 
performance. So one must also discuss the 
compositions. However, that bores 
readers, editors believe, since musical 
works are not as apprehensible as a nov- 
el, play, painting or film. They are often 
narrative in content; anyone can have ac- 
cess to them at some level. Who doesn’t 
have an opinion about a Renaissance 
painting, a Shakespeare play, a 19th-cen- 
tury novel, a movie? Sitting through a 
Beethoven symphony is another matter, 
though, and the problem remains of how, 
in a lively, concise manner, to open up 
such a work for the reader. When it is 
modern pieces that have been presented, 
the problem is greatly compounded. 

* 

So those are some of the difficulties of 
this business. Here, then, is my grade 
sheet (yes, yet another consumer guide) 
on some of the critics who write regularly 
(in English) in this country and else- 
where. The list is by no means complete: I 
omit the vast majority of music writers on 
dailies across the land because they are 
beneath serious consideration. Indeed, 
most of the following I find trustworthy in 
one way or another. However, some well- 
known critics who aren’t worth your time 
are also included. 

Boston’s main music critic also 
happens to be at least as good as any other 
currently writing. I speak, of course, of the 
Globe’s Michael Steinberg. (Soon to be 
off for a year, alas, because he is writing a 
book on the composer Elliott Carter.) His 

Continued on page 18 
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rigorous standards have more than once 
caused consternation (not to say fury) in 
the local musical community. He invar- 
iably conveys the ‘salient characteristic, 
the arching shape, the prominent sound of 
a piece. He does pithy recital reviews, 
long background essays (he’s a former 
music history professor), interviews, 
features, news stories — most of them 
superb. Everything he writes has in it 
something of the think-piece (to use edi- 
tors’ slang). One can learn an enormous 
amount reading him over a year. Some 
object to his prose, a complicated though 
always clear and careful Latinate-Ger- 
manic (Steinberg was born in and raised 
in Germany) style, full of rolling clauses 
and occasional idiosyncratic (though pre- 
cise, never incorrect) usage. I find it a de- 
light, and always comprehensible. His 
elevated taste is bracing, and he is equal- 
ly good on composition and performance. 
He is respected throughout the musical 
community, of which he is a large part; 
he’s significantly improved the cultural 
life of this musically active and sophisti- 
cated town. 

In Steinberg’s shadow, other writing on 
music in Boston tends to be pretty good. 
Listing everyone else here, from the ex- 
pert to the ridiculous (there are some in 
the latter category, to be sure) would be 
unseemly, however: they all write either 
for this paper or in competition with it. 

In New York City, other than the pack 
at the Times, there are only a few worth 


noting. Alan Rich (New York magazine) 
is competent on compositions, especially 

« standard repertory (not modern stuff); on 
performance he’s unreliable, often light- 
weight. The Village Voice’s Leighton Ker- 
ner is solid, if unexciting. Esquire’s Mar- 
tin Mayer is, like Rich, not ignorant 
musically, but his generally trivial judg- 
ments may be skipped. The New Yor- 
ker’s Andrew Porter (who is English) is, 
on the other hand, thoroughly excellent. 
Like Rich and Mayer, he appears to want 
to cover opera more than anything else, 
and does so with authority and imagin- 
ation. But the New Yorker gives him 4 lot 
of space for his historical disquisitions, so 
he is neither brief nor always lively. When 
he covers other repertory, he is usually 
first-rate. 

In Philadelphia there is no one to go out 
of your way to consult. Washington has 
two long-established critics, the Post’s 
Paul Hume and the Star-News’s Irving 
Lowens. The latter I find dull but reli- 
able and knowledgeable; the former just 
dull. Hume, whose reputation was made 
by Harry Truman’s public anger at a re- 
view of his daughter's singing, is said to 
make more than any other critic in the 
country — his wide fame earns many ap- 
pearances and annotation assignments. 
Over in Baltimore (at the Sun) is the 
scholarly, somewhat pedantic Elliot Gal- 
kin, whose judgments are sound. 

Gail Stockholm, in Cincinnati, has a 
background superior to those of her bet- 
ter-known colleagues in Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Dayton and Columbus. Chicago is 
able to boast a really good critic, the Tri- 
bune’s Thomas Willis. His grace, gener- 
osity and information are in sharp con- 
trast to the legendary Claudia Cassidy’s 


reign of terror. (She was a venomous, not 
always accurate music critic, with strong 
points of view but only a little training. 
That style has rather passed — for the 
better, I think.) 

Farther west than Chicago I don’t know 


the territory very well. I recall having © 


learned whenever I read the LA Times cri- 
tic, Martin Bernheimer. 
* 

The record magazines contain a lot of 
pretty good writing on music, superior at 
least to what one finds in dailies and gen- 
eral magazines. Much of it is dull, though, 
especially if taken in large doses. 

Stereo Review’s crew is small. Editor 
William Anderson does his job fairly scru- 
pulously and knows some things about 
music. (He’s a good writer himself, albeit 
conservative.) Music editor James Good- 
friend writes first-rate essays on general 
musical topics (I wish he would cover 
more individual records than he does). 
Martin Bookspan does a music-apprecia- 
tion feature called the “Basic Reper- 
toire,” useful as a record-purchasing 
guide but reliable only comparatively, 
i.e., once you read what he says about a 
performance you know well, you can judge 
his estimation of others. His taste is 
middling and broad, but he has listened 
to an awful lot. 

So has Richard Freed, one of the regul- 
ar reviewers. Indeed,- Freed sometimes 
seems to have heard more records than 
anyone else in the world. Overly generous 
and musically vague, his judgments nev- 
ertheless are, for the most part, reliable. 
Harpsichordist Igor Kipnis is an alto- 
gether useful critic of Baroque and key- 
board music. Composer Eric Salzman, 
who does very little and sounds bored by 
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what he does do, is with Kipnis the best 
Stereo Review has. Salzman is a real cri- 
tic, one who knows an enormous amount, 
has it all in perspective and can write in- 
telligently on any issue or period. Trendi- 
ness is his only deficiency. David Hall, 
George Jellinek and Robert Clark, not 
thinkers to begin with, pale all the more 
in comparison. 

High Fidelity’s staff list is enormous 
but just as mixed. Leonard Marcus is the 
alert editor and music lover. The really 
fine writers include Harris Goldsmith, 
David Hamilton, Robert Morgan and 
Andrew Porter. Goldsmith overwrites but 
is utterly solid and tasteful on most of the 
repertory, and hs has surely heard every 
piano record ever made (he’s a good pian- 
ist himself). He always consults the score, 
too. David Hamilton is even better and 
may be ranked with someone like Stein- 
berg. He does everything well, especially 
big essays on this century’s major works. 
His pieces during his brief stint at The 
New Yorker recently were models of what 
music criticism should be, especially the 
superb one“ he did on piano interpreta- 
tion. Morgan’s a young academic who lis- 
tens keenly and knows his stuff. 

Joining Freed in the “I’ve heard all the 
records” category are Peter G. Davis (who 
also covers records in the Sunday New 
York Times) and Boston psychologist Ab- 
ram Chipman (good in the big symphon- 
ic repertory, e.g., Nielsen). Scholar H.C. 
Robbins Landon and veteran critic Al- 
fred Frankenstein ‘frequently contribute 
important pieces; Paul Henry Lang does 
not. To be avoided in High Fidelity’s 
pages are Clifford Gilmore (full of Baro- 
que data, but with execrable taste), Rob- 
ert C. Marsh (a lazy, foolish critic who 
also writes in Chicago and has absurdly 
benign and uninformed opinions) and 
John Rockwell (a trendy, silly Times staf- 
fer). The test of the HF people I haven’t a 
clear picture of, which by definition 
means they don’t stand out. Music editor 
Kenneth Furie, who's new, looks sharp so 
far (what. little I've read); to be lamented 
is the absence of the superb opera critic 
Conrad Osborne. , 

All told, High Fidelity is a worthwhile 
music magazine, as is a version called 
High Fidelity/Musical America, which is 
the basic magazine augmented by short 
pieces and features, mostly yawns, on per- 
formances around the world, written by 
both their record reviewers and local cri- 
tics. 

At Audio magazine is an old-timer 
named Edward Tatnall Canby, probably 
the most bizarre music critic around to- 
day. He should be perused for style alone: 
chatty, perversely folksy syntax, mach- 
ine-gun patter. He dislikes sentences and 
most grammar. A lot of it’s cliches, and 
what isn’t sounds like them. Canby is not 


musically ignorant, just incoherent and 


defensive. A genuine original, he is (as he 
might write it). 

Other publications: Consumer Re- 
ports, of all places, publishes anony- 
mous, dependable record reviews. What- 
ever runs in Time and Newsweek may be 
overlooked with no great loss. The New 
York Review runs pieces mostly on music 
or on books on music. Robert Craft, the 
conductor, is a snot but you always learn 
from his high-level taste and scholarship; 
from the great pianist and super-intellec- 
tual Charles Rosen, you get not quite as 
much snottiness, and you can learn even 
more. 

Some of the grand old men of Americ- 
an music criticism are still active, writing 
for various publications. Irving Kolodin 
currently has a column in Stereo Review; 
for years he was at Saturday Review. 
Through his lame prose one may see that 
he knows history and works, but that is 
about all. The reasons for his fame and in- 
fluence escape me. Winthrop Sargeant, 
for years the New Yorker’s regular critic, 
now contributes only a useless record 
column. This former violinist under Tos- 
canini wrote with the smoothest elegance 
but conveyed little. His dislike of modern 
music became over the years as much of a 
marvel as Harold Schonberg’s. He was al- 
ways to be read for style, generous assess- 
ments and recreation of great singers, 
eras, performances. 

The two grandest of this crowd of eld- 
ers are Virgil Thomson, of course, and 
B.H. Haggin. Thomson set most of the 
standards (rarely reached still) for news- 
paper music criticism when he was at the 
New York Herald Tribune in the 40s. He 
often violated his own dictates about not 
showing off, keeping yourself out of it, giv- 
ing data and perceptions, being cautious 
about judgments and so on — for which 
oine can be thankful, given the extraor- 
dinary quality of the resulting style, judg- 

Continued on page 20 
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Classical 


Continued from page 18 
ments and observations. Anyone taught 
by him will never forget this maxim: 
“Don't worry about right and wrong; just 
show the spectacle of a mind at work; tell 
who did what to whom and who got paid, 
what it sounded like; and write it well. 
Explain, that’s your job!” 

Haggin, who writes in various quarter- 
ly literary journals like the Yale Review, is 
an unbelievably vitriolic critic; if you ever 


cross him, you had better be sure you've - 


had shots. But he cares deeply about 
music, is highly informed and knows his 
own mind well. He just takes it all per- 
sonally — his ear becomes “the ear.” In 
his most recent book he takes an axe to 
those with (he says) superhuman hearing, 
like Steinberg and Rosen; Haggin claims 
no one perceives all that structural, har- 
monic stuff they go on about. His writing 


is always stimulating, with its odd tastes,’ 


insights, opinions, vast memory. He 
should definitely be read, though his ob- 
sessions and vituperative hatred just 
about ruin him for me. 

Outside the US one may find notable 
critics, too — Sidney, Toronto, Jerusa- 
lem all have them. Throughout England 
there is much writing on music on the lev- 
el of Andrew Porter’s, occasionally higher. 
There are writers in dozens of small 
musical journals and quarterlies worthy of 
some attention, too; program and record- 
jacket annotators such as Jack Diether, 
Sidney Finkelstein, Roger Dettmer are all 
part of the contemporary critical scene. 

About the future: the Music Critics As- 
sociation has for several years been run- 
ning summer educational institutes for 
young and would-be critics. They’re in- 
valuable for beginners, since practicing 
musical journalists are the teachers. But 
the quality of applicants is generally dis- 
mal — barely literate and musically ig- 
norant (even those coming straight out of 
conservatories). For starters, major sur- 
gery has to be done on their prose and 
their methodology, though that seldom 
happens, since people get bored by talk 
about words. And of course, as you might 
suspect from this article, many of those 


teaching aren't particularly outstanding, 
to say the least. And some of the ones who 
are aren't helpful. Still, these institutes 
can only do good — and have in fact done 
some: I know of a few instances where 
livelier, more scholarly critics have taken 
over posts at papers formerly held by ag- 
ing dilettantes. 

So things could be worse, and are pro- 
bably improving. But the problems out- 
lined earlier, lying as they do in our cul- 
ture, society, attitudes toward music, our 
educational system and especially in the 
media, are too large to be easily sur- 
mounted. Which is a shame, because 
when music criticism is so poverty-stric- 
ken, musical life is too. 





Jazz 


Continued from page 11 

(the words belong to one specific observer 
but echo the consensus), but his labored 
and often hysterical tirades collected in 
Black Nationalism and the Revolution in 
Music did more to establish the necessity 
of confronting jazz’s socio-economic real- 
ities than Jones at his most eloquent. Kof- 
sky's impact came in the mid-’60s, at the 
moment of impact of the avant-garde, 
and if the Kofskian perspective has been 
toned down of late, so has the music. 

If we accept the proposition that many 
jazz critics are not Americans, few are 
musicians and fewer still are black, we 
still have less than a clear notion of what 
jazz criticism is all about, or whether 
much of it is worth reading. Unfortunate- 
ly, much of what passes as criticism has 
limited value because it is written by en- 
thusiasts. Most jazz writers begin with lit- 
tle more than boundless interest; many of 
the first were record collectors who 
slipped into criticism in the midst-of their 
cataloguing, a situation that to this day 
allows discographers to be confused with 
critics. Among other problems, this has 
produced too many critics who can’t 
write. An ability to compile matrix num- 
bers, after all, does not insure an ability to 
construct sentences, and it is virtually un- 
heard of for an elegant proser to be re- 
cruited as a jazz critic (unless he happens 
to write for The New Yorker). 


Enthusiasts are also narrow listeners. 
Instead of bringing a broad perspective to 
the totality of jazz history, they are more 
likely to arrive at their typewriters with 
an axe to grind. Hero-worshipping and 
mythmaking are all too common, while 
the variety of enthusiast excesses in the 
area of putdowns ranges from hilarious to 
treacherous. Hughes Panassie, the French 
critic and guardian of traditionalism, 
once wrote something which said, in ef- 
fect, that Dizzy Gillespie was a decent 
trumpeter once, but in 1943 he stopped 
playing jazz and started playing bebop. 
John Tynan found the music John Col- 
trane and Eric Dolphy were making in 
1961 so unsettling he labeled it ‘‘anti- 
jazz.’ To the extent that every critic is 
something of an enthusiast, it pays to 
know where the enthusiasm lies — a rave 
review of a Coltrane record by Kofsky, for 
example, would in no way equal a rave re- 
view of the same album by Tynan. 

The limits of the enthusiast approach 
increase as jazz continues to evolve, leav- 
ing more and more untravelled musical 
terrain behind the new critics. The re- 
cent history of down beat, which has turn- 
ed its review section over to several 
younger writers who have only listened 
seriously since the late ‘60s, is a generally 
embarrassing chronicle of hyping what’s 
hip while displaying an inability to deal 
with the classics. Every critic to his own 
opinion, but would you trust a writer who 
gives Supersax five stars while calling 
Charlie Parker's original recordings 
“tense and nervous,” or an editor who 
considers Woody Herman’s 1973 book 
“the best written arrangements for big 


Andre Hodeir 


band that I’ve ever heard’’? These opin- 
ions are carried in America’s best-known 
jazz journal, the one read by’ listeners 
seeking instant education. 

Jazz critics haye often done their job 
poorly, but then théy labor under a dou- 
ble disadvantage: they are forced to deal 
with words in describing a non-verbal art, 
and they are still in the process of creating 
their own critical tradition. It has taken 
much time and effort to evolve meaning- 
ful methods for discussing European con- 
cert music and painting, two non-verbal 
creative pursuits that the critical tradi- 
tion has identified as high art. The jazz 
critic, like his even younger brother the 
rock critic, is still struggling to convince 
the public that jazz deserves to be taken 
as seriously as concert music or painting. 
Unlike rock, however, jazz rarely has -ly- 
rics and a jazz performance rarely has-sig- 
nificant elements of theater, so even the 
infant practice of rock criticism finds it 
easier to align itself with the critical tra- 
dition of the verbal arts. What is the jazz 
critic to do with the spontaneous sounds 
and silences of a Bechet, a Parker or a 
Coltrane? 

Which brings me to the critics I read 
and respect: Hodeir, my personal fav- 
orite, who has abandoned his early an- 
alvtical rigor for an avant-garde experi- 
mental approach which most of his ori- 
ginal admirers can't tolerate, but I find 
both .dazzling and illuminating; Schul- 
ler, a scholar who at times demands too 
much in the way of technical perfection 
but never loses his ability to articulate the 
ingredients of jazz genius; Martin Wil- 
liams, a serious and systematic observer 
of jazz history who backs up his excellent 
taste with comprehensive argument; Dan 
Morgenstern, who makes up for his refus- 
al to come down hard on musicians by be- 
ing a humane historian and a graceful 
writer. Of the younger critics, you're 
bound to encounter Robert Palmer and 
Gary Giddins in a variety of locations, 
and their knowledge of the music is ex- 
ceptional; but also seek out John Lit- 
weiler (the saving grace of down beat’s re- 
view section), Larry Kart and Terry Mar- 
tin. three Chicago writers who deserve 
massive publication. And for local color, 
petition the Real Paper tor the return of 
the excellent but elusive James Isaacs. 
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Making the Rounds: (top left) Lenny talking soul wax with WILD 
music director Sonny Joe White; (top right) asking WNTN DJ “Cow- 
boy” about bullets; (bottom left) selling “The Dictators” to NTN 
general manager Bob Fay; (bottom right) rapping about “Wildfire” 
to WVBF music director Charles Kendall. 
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fan,’ Lenny says, ‘“‘when they call you-up 
and say ‘We're moving half a million 
pieces and you're not getting any air- 
play?’ ” 

Back in November, Lenny made his 
daily rounds to keep his stations aware of 
how quickly their competitors were mov- 
ing “LM” up from hitbound (two plays 
daily) to extra (four plays) to Top 30 ro- 


Continued from page 4 
home office that you're pulling your end. 
Throughout the early winter, CBS Rec- 
ords pumped out its edicts to the field 
men to deal that “Top Priority Push 
Single,” to “Get out There and Get Some 
Airplay.” “It's selling through|out] and is 
a killer’ reads one memo scribbled on 
Lenny’s playlists. ‘“The shit really hits the 
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tation in drivetime. So effective was this 
tactic that Lenny by himself was getting a 
‘‘Marmalade”’ bullet in the trades. He 
was getting airplay at a faster clip than 
sales — but he also carefully stocked Dis- 
count Records down on Washington 
Street to keep true to the tune’s black 
demography. Wherever you find a cara- 
van of promo men socializing at a trunk 
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raid, they'll always admit: ‘Lady Mar- 
malade’ was Lenny’s baby. No doubt 
about it.” 


ok 
Well, I’m sittin’ here thinkin’ just how 
sharp I am 
Well, I’m sittin’ here thinkin’ just how 
sharp I am 
Continued on page 22 
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It's reggae — that laid-back sound Still, if you’ve 
you're hearing so much about these 


days .. . chugging up from Jamaica 








. its rhythms, a blend of Africa and 
New Orleans... its.heart, pure West 
Kingston. Driving, irresistible, hypno- 
tique, it’s a sound that won't let you sit 
still. You've just gotta dance to it! In 
England, there’s a reggae scene now 
second only to Jamaica’s. And here 
in the States, the reggae rage is get- 
ting bigger every day. 





If coupon is missing, send check or money 
order — $7.98 for records, $9.98 for tapes 

to: FEELIN’ HIGH, 1400 Fruitridge 
Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 47808. Full 
money-back guarantee if not completely 
satisfied. 











you know they’re hard to find. Sup- 
ply has not yet caught up with demand. 
That's why this is such a terrific op- 
portunity to get some of the best reg- 
gae ever recorded — the real thing 
straight from Jamaica, at a price that’s 
simply super: $7.98 for 3 LP albums, 
or $9.98 for two 8-track Stereo tape 
cartridges. The 31 scorching super- 
hits include such popular reggaes as 
Funky Kingston by Toots and the May- 
tals .. . Second Chance by Ken 
Boothe . . . and Duppy Conquer by 
Bob Marley and The Wailers. But most 
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recorded, not yet released. So why 
wait? It’s all in Feelin’ High, at a price 
that’s more than nice. Send in the cou- 
pon today with your check or money 
order. Do it now. 
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Lenny 


Continued from page 21 
I’m the necessary talent Behind every 
rock ‘n’ roll band. 
“Under Assistant 
West Coast Promotion Man,” 
Mick Jagger and Keith Richard 


Collins had arrived at RKO; Michael 
Murphey’s “Wildfire” was on his mind as 
he sprinted for the elevator, lugging his 


leather satchel containing data and_ 


patched with obsolete backstage passes. 
For the next several hours of hustling the 
hits, he had little time for conversation. 
Only a sketchy diary of Lenny’s first 
Tuesday in April remains. It can be stated 
with certainty, though, that Lenny never 
once removed — even for a second — his 
calfhide hat. 

9:30 a.m. WRKO. Lenny was pushing 
his new priority, “Wildfire,” a ballad 
about a wild horse. To kick off the promo 
in Florida, Epic had given away a mare. 
As soon as the winner took it up to his flat, 
the door prize foaled. ‘“Two for one. Very, 
very nice,”’ Collins tells RKO music dir- 
ector Christy Wright. “We're gonna go all 
the way with this hit up here, too. I gotta 
great idea: break it on RKO and we'll buy 
some spots — sounds of a pregnant horse 
givin’ birth. What a pro-motion!’ 

10:30 WBCN. Lenny stumbles toward 
the elevator with an armload of Orches- 
tra Luna t-shirts and LPs..“‘Here, you got- 
ta bring what the jocks are into. BCN’s 
playing a lot of popular stuff now, I never 
heard ‘em sounding so good.”’ Upstairs, he 
discovers that the music director is out to 
lunch, so he leaves with what he brought. 
“Lesson number one in this business,” 
Lenny says, “is never to drop stuff off 
without getting in a word or two about 
your cuts.” 

10:45 WILD. Lenny’s gone funky. He’s 
pushed his leather brim down slightly 
over his eyes, tucked back his chin and 
put some cut in his strut. WILD is a cru- 
cial station on Lenny’s circuit. Although 
not used for tracking, it “‘gets it up for the 
disco business.”’ Besides Epic, Lenny also 
carries over 20 ‘“‘custom labels” who farm 
out their distribution and promotion to 


larger companies. Many of them, like 
Gamble and Huff's Philadelphia Inter- 
national and Stax, specialize in soul. 

Sonny.Jo White, WILD’s music direc- 
tor, comes strolling out. ‘Hey, Lenny ba- 
by. how ,va’ doing?” he asks. “Outta- 
site,’ Collins replies, slapping hands. 
“Did vou go with that single I brought in 
last week?” 

“Oh, it’s on and off. Maybe I'll give it 
another go..’ Lenny cups his ear and 
bends from the waist toward Sonny Jo. 
**Mavbe? Did I hear you cor-rectly?” 

11:15 WNTN, Newton. Lenny zooms 
into the programer’s office, oblivious to 
heavy static at the station. The front win- 
dow has been broken by a kid who didn’t 


get his song played within 15 minutes of 


his call. What's more, the station’s li- 
cense renewal has been challenged by a ci- 
tizen’s group who thinks NTN’s progres- 
sive format is obscene. “Don’t worry,” 
says Lenny digging out a few of his ‘dyna- 
mic super electronic go-getters.’ 

“Heck, Cardinal Madeiros called up 
RKO when we broke Johnny Nash doing 
‘Stir It Up.’ Why do these beanbags com- 
plain anyway? And cub scouts and 
mother’s clubs, too! Why don’t we give 
‘em nothin’ but Cardinal Cushing Sings 
Mantovani's Greatest Hits? Will they 
love that?” 


Lenny delivers his payload, a copy of 
The Dictators. The cover illustration is of 


a kinky-looking type standing in a locker 
room wearing sweat socks and a snarl. 
Then Lenny drifts down to see NTN jock 
“Cowboy” and browse over the “‘hot tubs”’ 
to see what the competition is getting 
played. The citizen’s group tape-monit- 
oring NTN may be only a few hours away 
from hearing his first Dictators cuts. Will 
they first take a fancy to number four, 
side one: “Master Race Rock?” Or will it 
be number one, side two: ‘‘Teen- 
generate?” 

‘Beanbags! People who call in gotta be 
crazy. I remember how the switchboards 
lit up around town when we broke Billy 
Swan’s tune. It has the line, ‘She pets me 
when I bury my bone.’ How can you make 
that out to be dirty?” 

2:30 WVBF, Framingham. Trunk raid 
in progress when Lenny arrives. Inside, 
half a dozen from the promo caravan are 
pitching records (a la pitching pennies) 


up the stairs. ‘“‘Hey,” said one. “I hear 
your guys have Cab Calloway booked up 
solid for the end of the month in Boston.” 

“Calloway?” his friend replied. ‘‘He’s 
dead. We can't be covering him now.” 

“Oh. Well, anyway, all I know is you 
got him booked: up solid.” 

Collins, meanwhile, is being taunted by 
VBF's programing people: a kid with a 
Lassie smile and a heavy-whose gray suit 
blends into the venetian blinds. ‘“Mur- 
phey’s the biggest turkey,” jeers the kid, 
giving ‘Wildfire’ a spin. His attitude 


changes upon listening to 15 seconds of 


the cut. “Not too bad,"? he says to the 
heavy. “Not bad, Lenny. Yeah, it tells a 
story — that’s good. Well, c’mon, you got- 
ta bite. Don’t just sit there, tell me about 
the record. What's your rap?” 

Collins reads from the 45’s sleeve where 
he’s transcribed data on ‘‘Wildfire’s”’ air- 
play elsewhere. But it’s too new for VBF; 
not high enough in the trades, too few sta- 
tions have picked it up. 

“Sorry, Lenny,” says the kid with a 
fiendish grin. ‘‘Not ready for a shot yet — 
see you next week. Next!” 

Lenny bares his teeth and emits a tiny 
sigh. That's Lenny’s way of letting off 
steam. Being patronized is one of the haz- 
ards of his business and he knows that he 
was made to go through the motions at 
WVBF for their amusement — the kid 
and the heavy already knew all the data 
on ‘‘Wildfire.”” ““You don’t get upset and 
climb over the desks. after ‘em,’ Lenny 
explained. “Do that or blow your stack 
and the next time you come back, they 
might say, “This is one terriffic cut but be- 
cause vou brought it, we aren't going to 
touch it — or anything else you try to 
break.’ (And hello, Rama-Lama Records.) 

“T'm the one who gets it when it hits the 
fan. Say there’s a concert. Someone I've 
never heard of, some beanbag calls up and 
yells, ‘Hey, Joe Shitstick told me dat dah 
tickets would be here waiting for me.’ So I 
gotta scrounge another pair of tickets 
from the promoter at the last minute. And 
meanwhile, the promoter’s going bana- 
nas ‘cause we're not doing radio spots be- 
fore the concert — it’s usually better 
saleswise to do them afterward. Then the 
group's manager gets into the act by tell- 
ing his talent that Lenny Collins isn’t tak- 
ing care of their promotion right.” 


To be an under assistant Bast Coast 
promotion man is to weather a constant 
assault on one’s dignity. Lenny can stay 
cool as long as he carf dream about the un- 
attainable: The Hat Trick. To break three 
gold records into Top 30 rotation in one 
week! It hasn’t been done yet in Boston, 
which is only the sixth largest radio mar- 
ket in the country,.but it might. And even 
if that’s next to impossible, there-are still 
bullets galore to spread, an endless 
stream of them until Epic’s cartridge belt 
of hits breaks apart and those heavy mor- 
tars of American mass culture, the AM 
outlets, fall silent. May that day never 
come! No more hitbounds screaming in 
our ears at the rate of one per minute? 

That's only a fleeting fantaky in Len- 
ny’s mind. Bullets, he knows, are eternal. 
It was revealed to him five years ago ina 
visiom above the sands of Cocoa Beach, 
Florida. Back then he was the drummer in . 
his group, the Rondells, playing sets in a 
Cape Canaveral nightclub. The Rondells 
had a bullet, a #52 of their own going for 
#1, and had ridden it up to the Jackie 
Gleason Show and American Bandstand. 
But in the dusk, just prior to Apollo lift- 
off, Lenny strolled out onto the beach, 
looked up and saw /t, the Divine Hit- 
bound, hovering above him. 

“It was golden colored, yeah, sort of like 
an RIAA gold record. And everything 
grew quiet, not even the wind was blow- 
ing. I couldn't see too clearly cause who- 
ever these beanbags were, they could 
make the disc shimmer. But I think there 
was a hole in the center. Anyway, you got 
the feeling they were just watching us 
standing there on the beach. And then, all 
of a sudden, it went ‘whoosh’ and went 
straight up, up, up at incredible speeds 
until it just vanished into the sky.” 

Was it a sign for Lenny? Streaking 
across the Billboard of the heavens? Two 
years later, Lenny Collins was a promo 
man. Today, he’s one of the best in the 
country. And why wouldn't he be, after a 
visitation from the Beyond? With his fa- 
vored status, he’s hardly worried that he 
will lose his bet and that ‘Wildfire’ will 
add inches to his waistline. ** "Gotcha 
again, golden. ears,” Lenny is saying as 
another Killer Kut gathers speed for its 
rush toward the Top 30. 

Michael Murphey, if you only knew. 
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66 Tin Pan Alley has 
_ always had an unshake- 
able hold on Rollins: 
lyric strength lurking 
within its obvious baths 
speaks to him as it did | 
Lester Young. j 
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Sonny Rollins’s View from the Bridge 


Saxophone Colossus bestrides the narrow world 


By Bob Blumenthal 
I. Young Man Without a Horn 


I feel funny about the standing ova- 
tions, because IT know how fickle au- 
diences can be. I'm = never really im- 
pressed I mean okay, I'm glad, but I 
never let tt really overwhelm me. 

Sonny Rollins, 1973 


Everyone's got favorites; even we nit- 
picking music critics have favorite ar- 
tists, favorite records, favorite records by 
favorite artists. The critic can work up 
lots of anticipation for dealing with favor- 
ites, but often he or she doesn’t have to. 
Especially when the work in question 
played a formative role in developing the 
critic’s taste, long before the transition 
was made from listening to writing, it’s 
easy for the favorite to be safely en- 
shrined in the past. Later music appears, 
by the same musician or others, which 
disappoints, and the critic thinks, “If only 
I could write about something truly ex- 
cellent, like 

In my own case the blank is filled by the 
recordings Sonny Rollins made between 
1956 and 1958. While not my entree to 
jazz, 1 did hear these records early, and 
they quickly gained a prominent place in 
my musical .perspective. I first heard Rol- 
lins as a featured soloist with other 
leaders — on “Brilliant Corners” with 
Monk, ‘Bags’ Groove” with the MJQ, 
“Oleo” with Miles — and these led me to 
Saxophone Colossus and A Night at the 
Village Vanguard, and I was quickly 
hooked. Rollins’s beautiful sound got to 
me first, then his sense of humor and 
eventually the totality of his conception. 

At the time of my discovery of Rollins 
(1960), he was in the middle of one of his 
sabbaticals; no one had heard him play 
for over a year, and it was far from clear 
exactly why he had retired.or what he was 
doing. When Metronome published Ralph 
Berton’s “Conversations on a Bridge” in 
1961, in which he reported on his thinly 
disguised encounters with one “Buster 
Jones,"’ who had eschewed the pinnacles 
of jazz success to practice anonymously 
on New York City’s Williamsburg Bridge, 
my adolescent interest turned to a mild 
form of idolatry. Other friends my age 
probably pictured themselves as future 
JFKs or sports champions (or even rock 
stars); | fantasized buying a tenor sax and 
going into hiding for four-years (enough 
I figured, to get my conception to- 
I recall my arrival in Cambridge 
from out of f the dry Midwest in 1965, and 
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the connotations which came to mind 
when I first saw the several bridges which 
cross the Charles River. 

I mention all of this because, as a jazz 
critic, ve found it tough to make my ob- 
jectivity and my enthusiasm for Sonny 
Rollins work in partnership. I have bene- 
fitted from several breaks: when I began 
writing in 1969, Sonny was in the midst of 
his longest sabbatical; the impact of other 
writers’ work, especially Gunther Schul- 
ler’s “Sonny Rollins: Spontaneous Or- 
chestration,”” seemed to make additional 
comment unnecessary; the three Rollins 
albums recorded since his return to ac- 
tive playing in 1972 have been so ob- 
viously disappointing that objectivity 
came a bit easier than it otherwise might. 
When dealing with Rollins in print, it felt 
safer to review a live performance that I 
had no chance of re-evaluating, or, when 
the opportunity arose, interview the man 
himself, or simply recommend that the 
reader hear the earlier masterpieces with- 
out dealing with them in any sort of 
depth. 

But now they’re back. In the space of 
one month, three record companies have 
reissued music that spans Rollins’s car- 
eer from his return after his 1955 sabbati- 
cal through his establishment as a sup- 
reme innovator and on to his second re- 
turn from the solitude of the Williams- 
burg Bridge in 1962. And now, rather than 
that old anticipation, I begin to feel un- 
easy, not in fear of comparison to Schul- 
ler or Williams, but because I have to lis- 
ten all over again, as a critic. What if my 
early excitement doesn’t hold? What if 
my fantasy was invalid? Enough of the 
past is slipping away already — I’m 
almost 28, and rarely threaten to disap- 
pear with a tenor sax anymore. Can Son- 
ny Rollins still act as a bridge to my own 
more innocent, more optimistic past? 


II. Saxophone Colossus and More 
(Prestige): Thematics Aren’t Every- 
thing 


Saxophone Colossus was good, it 
caught everybody ona good day, but even 
that, | feel, I could have done better at 
that time. 


A child of New York City, Sonny Rol- 
lins began his recording career in 1949, 
while still in his teens. Over the next sev- 
eral vears, he worked under most of the 
established bebop innovators: Bud Pow- 
ell, Fats Navarro, Miles Davis, Thelon- 
ious Monk and Charlie Parker. He quiek- 
ly garnered a reputation as one of the 
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most distinctive young tenormen, but he 
also acquired what the jazz press eu- 
phemistically called ‘‘personal prob- 
lems.” This led to his first sabbatical in 
1955, during which he kicked heroin and 
proceeded to polish his conception while 
in hiding. He emerged in Chicago at the 
end of the year, replaced Harold Land in 
the Clifford Brown/Max Roach Quintet 
and thus began his most creative period 
on records. 

Saxophone Colossus and More, part of 
the Prestige ‘‘twofer” series, rectifies the 
haphazard selections of an earlier reissue 


titled, simply, Sonny Rollins. Three ses- - 


sions are presented from 1956: parts of the 
two dates with the Roach combo under 
Sonny’s name — one before and one after 
Clifford Brown’s death (the remaining 
tracks with Brown are on the earlier two- 
fer) — and the Saxophone Colossus al- 
bum in its entirety. 

The three tracks with Brown (3/22/56), 
originally issued as Sonny Rollins + 4, 
capture Rollins only four months after his 
return. Though Sonny has mentioned this 
as one of his favorite sessions (“I like the 
feeling we got on some of those things’’), it 
is not on a par with his later work. He is 
clearly leader in name only, especially on 
“I Feel a Song Coming On,” where Brown 
plays the lead on the Richie Powell ar- 
rangement. We do get a view, however, of 
the still developing sideman. “Kiss and 
Run” is exemplary, with Rollins getting in 
the Parker runs (without Bird’s speed), 
plus some original licks and a constant 
sense of power. Clearly, here was a comer 
in tenor. 

‘‘Pent-up House” looks into the future. 
The line is a classic Rollins composition: 
development of a simple phrase which is 
molded into a melody by imaginative ac- 
cents and an unashamed sense of humor. 
Clifford plays a monstrous trumpet solo, 
which Rollins follows by picking up 
Brown’s last phrase, simmering it down 
and finally resolving it into the theme all 
within one chorus. Further phrase de- 
velopment alternates with rapid arpeg- 
gios before the solo settles for a develop- 
mental climax. Note the deep, warm, re-. 
laxed tenor sound. 

Saxophone Colossus was recorded three 
months later (6/22/56), and the horn 
sounds even mellower. The success of this 
session can perhaps be attributed to the 
superb work of the entire group (Sonny is 
accompanied’ by Tommy Flanagan on 
piano; Doug Watkins, bass; Roach, 
drums) and the fact that, even with 


Roach presént, the band clearly belongs 
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to Sonny. 

The much-acclaimed work from Colo- 
ssus, and the piece which generated all of 
the discussion of Rollins as thematic im- 
provisor, is “blue Seven.”’ To oversimpli- 
fy, the tenor work here is called ‘“‘thema- 
tic’ because almost everything Rollins 
plays in the course of the 11-minute per- 
formance can be traced back to the tune’s 
nine-note opening theme. Rollins insists 
that the thematic coherence was unin- 
tentional on his part; thus, we might at- 
tribute the solo’s success to the unities 
imposed by Sonny’s wit, harmonic clever- 
ness and perfect technical execution. The 
first tenor solo on “St. Thomas,” a calyp- 
so rhythmic figure developed over four 
choruses, is another thematic marvel, as 
is the beautiful drum sound produced by 
Max Roach. 

Rollins was by no means a strictly the- 
matic player, however, and his less struc- 
tured work proves equally satisfying. 
‘““Moritat” (more familiar in America as 
‘Mack the Knife’) would be notable 
simply for his utter relaxation — it’s a 
sign of supreme confidence to blow so long 
at his medium tempo. The tenor solo, full 
of low growls, shifting rhythmic figures 
and a concern for controlling the shape of 
the longer lines, is a significant evolution 
from the Rollins of three months earlier. 
Tommy Flanagan has a substantial (and 
quite thematic!) piano solo, and Sonny’s 
“fours’’ with Roach are a true dialogue of 
equals. The ballad “You Don’t Know 
What Love Is”-mixes the rhapsodic Cole- 
man Hawkins tenor tradition and the ly- 
ricism of Lester Young with some new in- 
gredients in the melting pot, like the ang- 
er in the second eight bars of the second 
chorus (the “hard” in hard bop) and the 
half-serious inserts (bar four of the third 
chorus). 

My own favorite remains ‘Strode 
Rode,” an ingenious example of A-A-B-A 
song form where the A section is twelve 
measures long (but not a blues) and the B 
only four. On the first improvised chorus, 
Sonny blows over Doug Watkins’s lone 
bass. The tenor bobs and weaves over 
Watkins's constant walk, never losing its 
sense of flow. Pet Rollins phrases appear 
at the bridge, and Sonny heats up notice- 
ably when Roach sneaks in at the chor- 
us’s conclusion. Flanagan’s entrance 
brings an exultant wail from Rollins, who 
then charges forward with his all-out, per- 
sonal reworking of bebop and ends the 
solo. with an arranged riff. figure. The 
piano choruses, and Max's portion of the 
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Rollins 


Continued from page 27 
“fours,” are more thematic than Rollins 
here, who responds to Roach by quoting 
“Domino,” pecking at the melody, and 
permitting his horn’s voice to crack. The 
staccato melody on one tone is so typical 
of Sonny, who often seems influenced by 
no one so much as Samuel F.B. Morse. 
The remaining four tracks on the Pres- 
tige album once again find Rollins as side- 
man in the guise of leader. This was the 
first session for the Roach Quintet 
(10/5/56) since the death of Brown and 
Richie Powell, who are replaced here by 
Kenny Dorham and pianist Wade Legge. 
The waltz “Kids Know” finds a still as- 
sertive and thinking Rollins with some of 
the edge worn off since June — i.e., he 
settles frequently for familiar bop runs. 
We do find a wonderful last chorus on 
“I've Grown Accustomed to Her Face” 
and the great Dorham trumpet digging 
into ‘Star Eyes,” but the one track wor- 
thy of Colossus is the unsung master- 
piece ‘““The House I Live In.”’ After a dra- 
matically introspective introduction, the 
theme is given a dancing interpretation at 
‘“Moritat”’’s relaxed pace. There’s a 
calypso-like propulsion into the impro- 
vised chorus, and what follows never loses 
touch with the contours of the melody. 
The brilliant improvised bridge is cli- 
maxed by quoting “Mairzy Doats” (no 
shit); ‘Jeepers Creepers” also appears 
later, during the fours with Roach. 


III. Sonny Rollins (Blue Note): March- 
ing to Different Drummers 


I started working and recording with- 
out piano in 1957. . . To do that, you have 
to have the right kind of drummerand.. . 
bass player. A lot of drummers and bass 
plavers are good, but if you were to take 
away the guitar or piano they wouldn't 
sound as good. You need special people to 
play like that. 


The year which followed ‘“‘The House I 
Live In,” the single most critical year in 
terms of the development of Rollins’s 
style as well as the year he graduated from 
the ranks of sideman, is surveyed on Blue 


Note’s double-record album. Sonny. re- 
corded four albums for the company, two 
while still working for Roach and two af- 
ter he was out on his own; the most im- 
portant music is found on the latter pair 
(Newk’'s Time and A Night at the Village 
Vanguard), but Blue Note has done a 


‘hack job of reissuing by selecting only four 


performances from the better pair and 
nine from the earlier duo. Tracks like 
“How Are Things in Glocca Morra?’’, 
“Poor Butterfly,” ‘““You Stepped Out of a 
Dream” and “Bluesnote” are unneces- 
sary, especially when they could have 
been replaced by such triumphs as “Blues 
for Philly Joe,” “Wonderful! Wonder- 


ful!’’, ‘Old Devil Moon,” ‘‘Sonnymoon. 


for Two” and “I Can’t Get Started.” Pres- 
tige came to appreciate their early reis- 
suing mistakes over time; let’s hope the 
current decision-makers at Blue Note are 
as perceptive in the future. 

Not that all of the music here isn’t in- 
structive about Sonny’s personal evol- 
ution and the support offered by four 
great drummers. The first session 
(12/16/56) is in the standard quintet blow- 
ing mold of the time, with Roach on 
drums and Donald Byrd (trying to resur- 
rect Clifford Brown on trumpet). The 
Spartan simplicity of Rollins’s tunes and 
the very good tenor playing make the date 
more than a period piece. “Decision,” an 
odd 13-bar chorus, is the best tune and 
has the best collective playing, with Son- 
ny’s four choruses close to his Colossus 
style. Roach’s solo is grace personified, a 
model of controlled, melodic percussion. 
Otherwise, the. most notable element is 
the added grufiness i in Sonny’s sound on 

“Bluesnote” and the downright raucous 
last tenor chorus of ‘Plain Jane.” Rollins 
also plays over his allocated bounds for 
the first time in the fours, stealing space 
allocated for Byrd and Roach. Was he an- 
gry, impatient, or both? 

Next (4/14/57), Rollins hosted his last 
all-star get together for quite a while. The 
cast is impressive: JJ Johnson, Paul 
Chambers, Art Blakey, Horace Silver 
and/or Thelonious Monk; the result too 
often is merely a series of solos. “Why 
Don't I?” is a notable Rollins original with 
strong hard-bop tenor and, as annotator 
Robert Palmer indicates, a rare thematic 
solo from JJ. Again, Sonny can’t contain 


himself on the fours. The two tracks with 
Monk feature violent Rollins, suggesting 
that, besides leading him to an apprecia- 
tion of melody-based improvising, Monk 
may have made Sonny shout louder. ‘‘Re- 
flections,” without Silver or JJ, has a 
piano solo slavishly loyal to the melody 
(as if Monk’s tune were too good to blow 
on), then Sonny butts, tumbles and rams 
his way over the pianist’s sublime disson- 
ances. ‘“‘Misterioso” finds Monk and Sil- 
ver alternating at the keyboard. The ten- 
sion inherent in Monk’s bifurcated theme 
is- accentuated by the Rollins/Johnson 
split in the melody chorus and the 6/8 
superimpositions of Art Blakey. Blakey 
may be the most old-fashioned drummer 
on this album, but he’s also the most ec- 
centric and complements Rollins, Monk 
and Co. perfectly. Sonny and Monk are 
down on the blues, while JJ and Horace, 


.both extremely talented, are just not in 


the same league. 

When Sonny returned to record Newk’s 
Time (9/22 and 9/29/57), he was out on his 
own; the album, with no second horn to 
take up solo time, properly put the weight 
on Sonny. The drummer here is Philly Joe 
Jones, more a synthesis of Roach and Bla- 


key than a pure original, but with enough 


of his own irrepressible energy to sound 
like the perfect Rollins drummer. The 
pair have “Surrey with the Fringe on 
Top” to themselves, but the performance 
is so thematic and full-sounding that 
piano and bass aren’t missed. Stunning 
tenor choruses just roll out of Rollins’s 
horn, and the use of riffs throughout to 
launch solos suggests that Sonny was try- 
ing to emulate not just a quartet but an 
entire big band. “‘Namely You” is played 
at a very comfortable dance tempo that 
Sonny and pianist Wynton Kelly settle 
into immediately. Rollins is both thema- 
tic (hewing closely to the shape of the ori- 
ginal melody) and impassioned here, as 
well as on the more assertive ‘“Tune-Up.” 
This balance of hard attack and structur- 
al finesse also appears on the three tracks 
from the date omitted on this reissue. 
Doug Watkins, the link to Saxophone 
Colossus, is on bass. 

The inclusion of only one track from A 
Night at the Village Vanguard (11/3/57) is 
the height of irresponsibility, for this live 
recording found Sonny responding less 


cautiously to the emotional urges of the 
moment. Harmony, rhythm and sonority 
all become excessively pliable without the 
presence of a piano and with “the right” 
bassist and drummer. This version of the 
Rollins trio, with Wilbur Ware and Elvin 
Jones, was assumbled for a single night 
and with the sole purpose of producing a 
live recording. Sonny had played with 
Ware during his 1955 Chicago sabbatical 
and was using Jones often at the time, but 
the one-shot situation probably contri- 
buted to the risk-taking that permeates 
the date. 

Wilbur Ware had demonstrated his ex- 
celence with Thelonious Monk, and his 
conception, which sounds so rudimen- 
tary but is such a refinement of the bass’s 
role as rhythmic tension generator, pro- 
vides a real spur to Rollins. So does El- 
vin, the most forward-looking but, as 
James Isaacs has pointed out, least to- 
gether of the drummers who played with 
Sonny. Isaacs has described Jones’s work 
on this session as ‘a mite clumsy ... 
Jones's imagination is fertile but his ap- 
pendages are simply unable to fully real- 
ize his ideas.”’ Yet even Elvin’s daring 
sloppiness lends itself to Rollins’s more 
adventuresome flights of fancy and con- 
tributes to one of the Sonny Rollins 
albums. 

The performance included from the 
Vanguard is still an overwhelming listen- 
ing experience. “Striver’s Row” has no 
melody, just good chord changes (from 
Bird’s ‘‘Confirmation”’) and the harshest 


-tenor sound yet. Sonny flies free, using a 


variety of stylistic elements spontaneous- 
ly to create a non-thematic totality. 
Roughly, the solo proceeds as follows, by 
chorus: (1) short lines, then long runs, 
then the two in alternation; (2) a simple 
idea is stretched to the upper limits of the 
horn, resolved after the bridge by a plunge 
to the bottom; (3) Rollins is flying, rapid- 
ly permutating his phrases, inserting flat- 
footed corn, always prodded by Ware; (4) 
Wilbur walks in double stops, really 
pushing Sotiny who pushes right back 
(the energy level is unreal) with another 
corny lick preceding a “thematic” de- 
velopment on the bridge; (5) a chorus of 
eight-bar exchanges which finds Rollins 
flving but Elvin’s head beyond his hands; 

. Continued on page 30. 
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Rollins 
Continued from page 28 
(6) Rollins regroups by working a funny 
little phrase for a half-chorus, followed by 
stunning new melodies on the bridge and 
a funky final eight; (7) the tenor con- 
tinues to get down low, then lets the 
checked energy loose before settling; (8) 
close to repose, Sonny drops the pressure 
for 16 bars, gives Ware a half chorus to do 
his thing, then returns for a short tag en- 
ding where he rolls the final phrase 
around his tongue, unwilling to give it up. 
Clearly, something beside the re- 
strained work on “Blue Seven” and “St. 
Thomas” is taking place here. This is Rol- 
lins’s harsher side, anticipated on ‘‘Mis- 
terioso,” “Why Don't I[?,” ‘*Tune-Up” 
and “Blues for Philly Joe” and pursued in 
the equally astounding Freedom Suite 
(now on Milestone) of the following year. 
The boundaries imposed by bebop were 
starting to be felt, and it is clear that Rol- 
lins didn't need the example of Coltrane 
or Ornette Coleman to bring this point 
home. Perhaps it was this inside/outside, 
structure/freedom dichotomy which nec- 
essitated his second sabbatical in 1959. It 
is worth noting that, when he left, the 
“hard” side of his personality made the 
greatest impression. From the listing in 
Leonard Feather’s 1960 edition of The En- 
cyvclopedia of Jazz: * . a tone that is 
hard, sometimes to the point of harsh- 
ness; ... subtle use of musical sarcasm 
through deliberate melodic distortions 
...he has rejected any overt show of sen- 
timentality. Some have found more cru- 
dity and cynicism than finesse in his 
work; it has been said that he is not with- 
out the talent for poking sly, oblique fun 
at the listeners and critics who take so ser- 
iously every solo he plays . . . . Rollins (is 
often) defying the world to seek beauty in 
nin... 


IV. The Bridge (RCA): How He Got 
Over 


I'm attracted to the older standards. . . 
because I listened to them growing up. I 
remember a lot of ‘them and was influ- 
enced bv Hollywood songs, songs from 


pictures..A lot of these songs I can still re- 
late to — they're good material for me. 


I can remember rushing to buy The 
Bridge when. it was first released in 1962, 
and then returning it — I found ‘the re- 
cord that disappointing. Problems began 


with the group — the rhythm section of 


Bob Cranshaw on bass and Ben Riley or 
H.T. Saunders on ‘drums didn’t come 
close to the personnel assembled on the 
earlier Prestige and Blue Note dates, and 
Jim Hall was far too pretty a guitarist. 
Sonny’s performance was far too cau- 
tious; not only was it not ‘“‘new,”’ it was a 
retreat from the stance adopted on the 
Vanguard and Freedom Suite albums. 
Nothing was happening on “Where Are 
You?,”’ nor, for all its vacillations in and 
out of tempo, on “You Do Something to 
Me,” and “God Bless the Child” was un- 
exceptional until the coda, where the sa- 
xophone harmonics and wriggling arpeg- 
gio at the fade seemed to repay the com- 
pliment Coltrane had given by naming a 
tune “Like Sonny.” (Was Rollins, the de- 
posed tenor influence, blessing the child 
here?) 

Hindsight has made me more receptive 
to the merits of the album. Sonny had re- 
turned to performing in public for only a 
brief time when The Bridge was recorded 
(1/30 and 2/13-14/62), and the hesitation 
is occasionally audible. He was still a 
master, however, and instead of re- 
turning with a ‘‘new thing,” he brought 
back refined skills (perhaps a bit too re- 
fined on parts of this album). He was still 
working both sides of the bridge, playing 
with great freedom and great control, ap- 
proaching the outside while remaining in. 
What rooted him to the side of jazz tradi- 
tion, what tempered his most daring fu- 
ture flights, was his affection for the pop- 
ular song. 

Tin Pan Alley has always had an un- 
shakeable hold on Rollins: the lyric 
strength lurking within its obvious bathos 
speaks to him as it did to Lester Young. 
And the connection is not simply a matter 
of comfortably nostalgic songs from his 
youth — “I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face” (from My Fair Lady), “Namely 
You” (from Li'l Abner) and “Wonderful! 
Wonderful!” (Johnny Mathis’s first hit) 
were all current when Rollins recorded 


them. Sonny’s a romantic, just like so 
many Americans, complete with a streak 
of honest-to-goodness corn; on the origin- 
al issue of ‘“‘Namely You,” we even hear 
him counting off the tempo (‘‘a-one and a- 
two and a-here we go’’) like a blaek* Law- 
rence Welk. Wonderful, wonderful  in- 
deed. 

Sonny is never without the popular 
song, which makes his choice of ‘“‘With- 
out a Song” such an apposite means for 
announcing his faithfulness to the old 
values. The theme is played almost 
straight, with Jim Hall taking the bridge. 
Then Sonny takes the last three notes of 
melody and makes them last a full half- 
chorus of thematic development. The 
swing at the following bridge, with Sonny 
opening up and the rhythm section shif- 
ting from 2/4 to 4/4, delivers a tremen- 
dous sense of release. In the next chorus 
the melodic curve of the tenor solo begins 
to expand, though the persistent thema- 
tic hints act as gentle restraints. Rollins’s 
lines thus continue to curl back on them- 
selves in marvelous self-inspection. The 
solos by Cranshaw and Hall which follow 
also reflect the thematic method; Hall’s 
first chorus, his best on the album, could 
have been taken from a previous Rollins 
solo. The muddy chording which follows 
is a letdown, but Sonny returns for a love- 
ly out-of-tempo bridge and final theme 
statement. 

In the end, though, the thematic side of 
Rollins displayed on ‘“‘Without a Song” is 
only half of the man; the rest was cited 
earlier on ‘‘Striver’s Row.”’ A return to 
that direction, with a bit of the edge off, is 
found on “John S.” and the title piece. 
The former, named for jazz critic John S. 
Wilson of the New York Times, is an om- 
inous theme on a single interval which 
gives way to a 34-bar structure. Rollins 
plays seven unfettered, masterful chorus- 
es, making everything he tries, moving all 
over his horn, the changes and the rhythm 
section’s time. Hall’s comping here, pre- 
sent yet somehow ephemeral, suggests 
that Rollins saw the guitarist as a tem- 
porary means of :detente between the 
heavy harmonic cushion of a post-bop 
pianist and the freedom-inducing space of 
a tenor-bass-drums trio. The harmony 
provided by Hall’s guitar often sounds 
like a phantom. “The Bridge” is the di- 


chotomy made manifest: part stubby riff, 
part themeless, shifting from 4/4 to a ram- 
shackle 6/8, all over the changes to “I Got 
Rhythm.” Rollins roars for six choruses, 
with all stops out on the last three; the 
rhythmic diversity he displays.on those 
three choruses is the mark of a free “‘in- 
side” genius. The rest of the track is rou- 
tine until Sonny returns for ‘‘The 
Bridge’ ’s final bridge, which seems to 
just float away into the Brooklyn air. 


V. Both Sides Now 


Like everyone else, I’m trying to find 
the perfect way of living, to make myself 
perfect. But it isn’t easy... 


Sonny would go further than The 
Bridge (and hopefully RCA will put his 
other albums from the early ‘60s back into 
circulation quickly), but from this point 
forward he never lost his intellectual rig- 
or or his roots. "Our Man in Jazz, perhaps 
his freest recorded performance, still con- 
tained “I Got Rhythm” changes and Tin 
Pan Alley material. The end of the 25- 
minute “‘Oleo,’’ where the Rollins quar- 
tet is spontaneously working its-way back 
from the blues to a 32-bar structure, is one 
of Sonny’s most meticulous thematic ex- 
cursions. At his best, he can now reside on 
both sides of the bridge. 

His best has rarely been on record in the 
past decade, however, so the material 
covered by these reissues remains among 
the finest permanent examples of Theo- 
dore Walter Rollins’s art. Despite the re- 
servations of some (‘‘Sonny Rollins has 
never been recorded, not the real Sonny 
Rollins,” Martin Williams claims), and 
after exercising my critical objectivity, I 
still find performances like “Blue Seven,”’ 
“Strode Rode,” “The House I Live In,” 
“Surrey with the Fringe on Top,” “‘Stri- 
ver’s Row,” “John S.” and ‘“The Bridge”’ 
to be the pinnacles of jazz creativity. The 
man is something unique as well: a total 
master of his means of expression, pos- 
sessing unlimited potential. He is the 
most serious, yet the most humorous 
thinker, willing to laugh, above all else, at 
himself. He is so totally commited, so in- 
sistent on perfection, that he is only con- 
strained by the inadequacies of others and 
his own self-criticism. I still consider him 
an exemplary human being. 
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Best of Lawrence Welk 
MCA2-4044 


LAWRENCE WELK 
The Best of Lawrence Welk Vol. Ii 
MCA2-4026 


KITTY WELLS 
The Kitty Wells Story 
MCA2-4031 


THE WHO 
A Quick One (Happy Jack) 
MCA2-4067 


THE WHO 
Magic Bus 
MCA2-4068 


THE WILBURN BROTHERS 
“A Portrait” 
MCA2-4011 


“WHOOPEE” JOHN WILFAHRT 
“The Best of “Whoopee” John Wilfahrt 
MCA2-4015 


SWING AND SWAY WITH SAMMY KAYE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

The Best Of Sammy Kaye 

MCA2-4027 


WAYNE KING 
The Best of Wayne King And His Orchestra 
MCA2-4022 


WAYNE KING 
The Best of Wayne King Vol. Ii 
MCA2-4023 


BRENDA LEE 
The Brenda Lee Story — Her Greatest Hits 
MCA2-4012 


PEGGY LEE 
The Best of Peggy Lee 
MCA2-4049 


LIBERACE 
The Best of Liberace 
MCA2-4060 


GUY LOMBARDO 

The Best of Guy Lombardo And His 
Royal Canadians 

MCA2-4041 

GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS ROYAL 

CANADIANS 


The Best of Guy Lombardo Vol. Ii 
MCA2-4082 
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The Steady Rise of This First Reich 


A journey to the tonal center 


By Stuart Liebman 


I want to be able to hear the process 
happening throughout the sounding 
music. 

1968 

Obviously, music should put all within 
listening range into a state of ecstasy. 

1969 

The pulse and the concept of clear tonal 
center will re-emerge as basic sources of 
new music. 


1970 


Three brief statements by Steve Reich 
loosely compose a syllogism rarely consi- 
dered by the contemporary musical avant 
garde. Although his “premises” reflect 
neo-classical and neo-romantic strains of 
modern musical thought, Reich’s reaf- 
firmation of tonality and basic rhythmic 
drive, officially passe or anathema for de- 


cades, emphatically sets him apart from 
more contemporary composers. Reich’s 
ideas thus assume a polemically impor- 
tant stance that diverges both from ac- 
cepted academic -and avant garde pre- 
cepts. More importantly, Reich’s music 
has the freshness and power to make what 
poses as ‘‘new”’ in the concert halls sound 
like the extensions of aging inspirations 
that they are. 

There are no exact musical precedents 
for the way Reich composes. Unlike .so 
many serialist works that highlight sound 
while hiding the conceptual organization 
which produces it, Reich’s music brings 
structure to the foreground as a clear 
envelope and orientation for the myriad 
auxiliary sonic patterns that are ‘‘bur- 
ied"’ in his works. The droning of clear 
tonalities one finds in his recent pieces 
distantly recalls Indian music as well as 
Terry Riley’s and LaMonte Young’s 
seminal experiments of a decade ago. His 
interest in percussion and in repetitive 
rhythmic figures suggests analogies with 
various African traditions (in which he 
was interested in the 1960s). Finally, the 
complex interweaving of the musical 
parts brings to mind the techniques of the 
Indonesian Gamelan orchestra. None of 
these musicological references alone or in 
combination, however, prepares the lis- 
tener for the way his music sounds. 

Reich has described the experience of 
hearing his work like this: “{It is like] 
placing your feet in the sand by the 
ocean's edge and watching, feeling and 
listening to the waves gradually bury 
them."’ Generated susprisingly from a few 
pages of sparse notations, his scores do 
emerge as pulsating waves of sound popu- 
lated by dozens of shimmering overtonal 
and melodic patterns followed and re- 
composed by the listener. As Reich’s inie- 
rest in timbral and tonal variety has 
developed with particular intensity in the 
past several years, these patterns have be- 
come richer, more subtle and mare 
demanding. 

Twelve years ago, Reich was driving a 
cab in San Francisco and experimenting 
with musique concrete tape collages of his 


passengers’ fragmented conversations. 
His career since then has been unusual in 
its avoidance of the traditional road to 
public recognition through teaching posts 
and foundation-sponsored recordings. In- 
stead, he has cultivated a musical audi- 
ence outside official channels and has cre- 
ated his own performing ensemble to play 
his compositions. Now that Deutsche 
Grammophon has released a magnificent 
three-record set of Reich’s music, his con- 
siderable success in the art and dance 
worlds of New York promises to be enlarg- 
ed and extended to reach the broader 
audience his work deserves. 


Boston Phoenix: One of the reasons that 
your music sounds different to listeners 
familiar with contemporary classical 
music is that until recently you seem to 
have deprived yourself of most of the tra- 
ditional resources of Western music: 
changes of pitch, tempo, rhythm and tim- 
bre within sections. Why? 

Steve Reich: The idea was to take a set of 
notes and develop them purely rhythmic- 
ally and then switch to another set of 
notes, etc. I had discovered the phasing 
process — that is, a process of changing 
phase between two identical patterns — 
and it only works if the two timbres are 
identical. Therefore, it wasn’t choice, it 
was necessary to use two of the same in- 
struments. If I had piano and electric or- 
gan or a piano and a harpsichord, they 
never would have meshed to form one pat- 
tern. The very first piece in this style was 
“It’s Gonna Rain” in 1965 that, in fact, 
doesn't have any changes in pitch within 
sections. It’s just one tape loop played 
against itself. But starting with ‘Piano 


Phase” in 1967, I imitated the tape pro- 
cess by playing against tape and then fin- 
ally with two performers on two pianos 
and no tape, I began changing pitch to 
separate the sections. The piece is set up 
in three sections wich are also set up by 
changes in pattern length and changes in 
notes. |He demonstrates at the piano.| 
‘The first is a B minor chord; the second is 
an E dominant without the G sharp and 
the third is A, either major or minor since 
no third degree is stated. The root move- 
ments happen to be 2-5-1 which is an in- 
credibly traditional series of chord pro- 
gressions. But because the piece is writ- 
ten in the middle register, those roots are 
never played. The listener would have to 
supply them 

BP: Your training was more or less con- 
ventional. Why and how did you bring 
yourself to the kind of reductions and eli- 
minations you have described? 

SR: I first studied philosophy at Cornell, 
and I didn't really start seriously stud- 
ving music until I was about 20, though I 


had taken piano lessons as a child and 
rudimentary drumming lessons as a teen- 
ager. My first pieces (which I wrote for my 
teacher Hall Overton) sound like Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Five Finger Pieces.’ They were 
little tonal children’s pieces. I then began 
to write pieces that sounded like Bartok, 
but I never went very much beyond that 
point of dissonance. At Juilliard, I was 
writing “‘free’’ atonal music, but to me it 
wasn't atonal. Writing 12-tone music for 
me became selecting a row of 12 notes, 
then not inverting them, not putting them 
in retrograde order and not transposing 
them. (I was never good at transposition, 
even when I was writing my fugues. I had 
to work like a dog to transpose to the 
dominant.) I simply repeated these 12 
tones over and over again. The first three 
tones would be combined, then the sec- 
ond four. The second time around, the 
first four would be combined, then the 
second three and so on. Tiny little 
groupings would be permuted over and 
over again. This was simply an intuitive 
decision about how to make music out of 
these ‘‘weird materials.’ I also sensed 
somehow that there were always harmon- 
ic centers in them. I went out of my way to 
take lessons with Vincent Persichetti, and 
what I wanted to do quite specifically was 
to make harmonic analyses of these 12- 


Doing it the Reich way: The composer as 
keyboard player, as drummer (with 
Laura & Dean Dance Company), as xylo- 
phonist. 

tone pieces. Being the excellent teacher 
that he is, Persichetti would go through 
the pieces and point out that they did 
have tonal centers but that they were 
ambiguous. It seems that I could make 
music only by sneaking in an harmonic 
center. Berio also saw this when I was 
studying with him at Mills College in 
California. His remark to me was, “If you 
want to write tonal music, why don’t you 
write tonal music?”’ And that’s what I’m 
doing. f was a very helpful remark. I only 
started following my own nose com- 
pletely once I'd left Mills. I wrote and still 
write for myself, and I assume that if I’m 
moved, everyone else will be too. 

BP: Writing tonal music must have put 
you in opposition to the mainstream 
atonal and serialist schools. 


SR: I was never drawn to the music of 


Schoenberg. I did like Opus 19, Opus 11 
and the middle movement of Opus 15, all 
of which du have kinds of harmonic cen- 


‘ters (except for the last movement of 


Opus 11). I never liked Berg at all. I did 
like Webern a great deal, however, be- 
cause there is a constant use of the same 
intervals: minor thirds, tritones, minor 
seconds, major sevenths and minor 





66 Because of the nature of my music. . . many pat- 
terns occur which can then be regrouped in incredibly 
different ways in the listener’s ear. That’s what gives 
the music its dimension, its ability to be heard again 


and again. 99 


ninths, over and over again. They create a 
kind of static sound which, because the 
texture is so thin, almost creates a feeling 
of harmonic constancy. I’m thinking par- 
ticularly of a work like the “Orchestral 
Variations” for which you could supply 
harmonic roots or choices of roots. 
BP: What about other musical 
ences? 

SR: I was drawn for a time to third- 
stream music when Gunther Schuller was 
first doing that. I was interested in jazz 
and listened to John Coltrane constantly 
when he was playing modal music. I con- 
sider this work as important musically as 
anything since the Bartok Quartets, as 
important as listening to Berio’s latest 
piece. I thought about what Coltrane was 
doing a great deal. Moving from the maxi- 
mal amount of chordal movements on an 
album like Giant Steps with more chords 
per tune than anyone had ever used, to 


influ- 


only two chords or one chord as on Africa 
Brass, and finding that behind a con- 
stant tonality he could play almost any- 
thing. 
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It was also in the air elsewhere. For ex- 


ample, in the pop music of the 1960s, Jun- 
ior Walker and Martha and the Vandel- 
las tended to be very limited in their 
chordal progressions. “Shotgun” by Jun- 
ior Walker was essentially one chord. This 
was the rock music that got to me. 
BP: You were also very interested in Afri- 
can music? 
SR: Yes. Any music student or composer 
owes himself an awareness of other mus- 
ics, and I still hope that a// music schools 
will one day offer courses at least in Indo- 
nesian, African and Indian music. If you 
studied only American and European his- 
tory in school today, you would be consi- 
dered racist and stupid. However, I think 
that studying non-Western music pre- 
sents a real danger, a kind of tightrope 
you have to walk. On the one hand, any- 
one who doesn't listen to’ non-Western 
music isn’t putting his feet into the wa- 
ter. On the other hand, he may find out, 
as I did when I was in Africa, that this is 
really big music, that it’s thousands of 
years old. It’s a whole continent's worth of 
music, and I'm just one puny little indi- 
vidual representing an individualistic cul- 
ture. It has done some composers some 
real harm both in the 1930s and right now. 
Indian music particularly has wiped out 
several composers either because it has 
taken them over or some particular teach- 
er has taken them over. My own exper- 
ience of studying Balinese and African 
music has ultimately been to bring me 
back to my own culture and ethnicity in 
its very particular details. 
BP: What did you do after leaving Juil- 
liard? 
SR: I left New York in 1961 because I 
wanted to get out of a production line syn- 
drome: you go to Juilliard, you get your 
MA, vou get a fellowship from the Ford 
Foundation teaching music in the high 
schools. vou get your Fullbright, you 
Continued on page 36 
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AR-KAY ELECTRONICS 
Watertown 

ATLANTIS SOUND 

261 Thayer St., Providence 

38 Brattle St, Cambridge 

1092 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
811 Boylston St., Boston 

248 Worcester Rd., Framingham 
10 Sylvan St., Peabody 

So. Shore Plaza, Braintree 

31 Broadway, New Haven, CT 
328 Main St. Worcester 
AUDIONICS 

Providence, R.1. 


BI-RITE 


Manchester. N.H 


COOP 

MILT 

Harvard Square 
COPLEY CAMERA 
Boston 

DELTA HI-FI 
Bristo!, CT. 


Try them and see. 
Buy two. Get the third 
one, tree! 


| The trouble with most 120 minute 
cassettes 1s that they break. Or they jam. Or 
they stretch into distorted uselessness. 

On the other hand, you can use a 
Maxell Ultra Dynamic or Low Noise cassette 
and forget about these problems. 

We combine pre-stretched “tensilized” 
tape with the most precisely engineered 
cassette shells made. You get reliable perfor- 
mance, and the highest quality sound. 

The Ultra Dynamic UDC-120 plays 
back every tone the very best equipment 
can record. The Maxell Low Noise cassette 
shell is just as strong. It sounds almost... 
as good and it costs less. og 

If any Maxell 120-cassette farts; we'll 
replace it. But we don't think we'll have to 

Our Buy Two, Get Three offer is 
available from March 15 to April 30, 1975 

Maxell Corporation of America, 
Moonachie, New Jersey 07074. Also 
available in Canada. . 








K&L SOUND 

Watertown 

MALCO 

Lawrence 
MANCHESTER MUSIC 
Manchester, N.H. 
MINUTE MAN 
Cambridge . 
NANTUCKET SOUND 


~ Hyannis 


North Dartmouth 
OLDE COLONY STEREO 
(Sales & Service) 


Quincy 

Cohasset 

Hanover 
SOUNDSMITH 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
SOUNDTRACK 
Woonsocket, R.1. 
STEREO PLACES 
Providence, R.| 


TECH HI-FI 
Boston 
Cambridge 


Dedham 
Framingham 
Northhampton 
Waltham 

Stoneham 
Worcester 
Providence, R.|! 
Dover, N.H 

Nashua, N.H 
Amherst 

Warwick, R.| 
SUFFOLK AUDIO 
Cambridge, Mass 
WALTHAM CAMERA 
Waltharn 
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40% Off The ENTIRE 
Beatles Nee wk 


~ 6.98 List 


Al n A569 .98 List 


mm 


10. 94 List 


All. $12.98 List 
$6.98 





THE BEATLES! — 


Ue 


MEET THE BEATLES 
Released: Janucry 1964 
Album ST-2047 


$6.98 





$6.98 





THE BEATLES’ 
SECOND ALBUM 











$6.98 





THE BEATLES 
SECOND ALBUM 
Released: April 1964 


Album ST-2080 


$12.98 


MAGICAL MYSTERY 
TOUR 


Released: December 1967 
Album SMAL-2835 


$6.98 





$12.98 





The BEATLES 


A 02x46 45 











THE BEATLES 
Released: November 1968 
Album SWBO-101 


$6.98 


$12.98 





ALL THINGS MUST 
PASS 
Released: December 1970 


$6.98 

















CONCERT FOR 
BANGLA DESH 


Released: December 1971 


Album STCX-3385 


$6.98 





SOMETHING NEW 


SE ATL 





SOMETHING NEW 
Released: July 1964 
Album ST-2108 


$6.98 
BEATLES’65 

















BEATLES 65 
Released December 1964 
Aibum ST-2228 





THE BANS STORY 


rapt heme teres 


THE BEATLES STORY 
Released: November 1964 
Album STBO-2222 


THE EARLY BEATLES 
Released March 1965 
Album ST-2309 


$6.98 
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YELLOW 
SUBMARINE 
Released: January 1969 
Album SW-153 


THE BEATLES 
ABBEY ROAD 


ABBEY ROAD 
Released: October 1969 
Album SO-383 
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HEY JUDE 
Released February 1970 
Album SW-385 


$10.98 








BEATLES Vi 
Released June 1965 
Aibum ST-2358 





RUBBER SOUL 
Released. December 1965 
Album ST-2442 








CRG, CORON PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 


FRY 











HELP! 
Released August 1965 
Album SMAS-2386 
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YESTERDAY...AND 
TODAY 

Released June 1966 
Album ST-2553 











REVOLVER 
Released August 1966 
Album ST-2576 


$6.98 











SGT. PEPPER'S 
LONELY HEARTS 
CLUB BAND 
Released: June 1967 
Aibum SMAS-2653 


SALE ENDS SATURDAY 








THE BEATLES / 
1962-1966 
Released. April 1973 
Album SKBO-3403 


THE BEATLES / 
1967-1970 
Released April 1973 
Aibum SKBO-3404 


Living In The Material World + 
GEORGE HARRISON 





LIVING IN THE 
MATERIAL WORLD 
Released. May 1973 
Album SMAS-3410 


Dark Horse ¢ 
GEORGE HARRISON 





DARK HORSE 
Released: December 1974 
Aibum SMAS-3418 




















$6.98 


McCARTNEY 
Released: April 1970 
Album STAO-3363 


$6.98 


PAUL McCARTNEY 








$6.98 

















Released: May 1971 
Album SMAS-3375 


$6.98 








WILD LIFE 
Paul & Linda McCartney 


WINGS 
Denny Seiwell - Denny Laine 
es, ee 











(WINGS): WILD LIFE 
Released: December 1971 
Album SW-3386 


$6.98 



















Band onthe Run 2 
PAUL McCARTNEY 
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RED ROSE 
SPEEDWAY 
Released: April 1973 
Album SMAL-3409 


BAND ON THE RUN 
Released: November 1973 
Album SO-3415 





$6.98 JOHN LENNON $6.98 
JOHN LENNON 
plastic Ono, Band JOHN LENNON 





PLASTIC ONO BAND 
Released December 1970 
Album SW-3372 


at Le 
JOHN LENNON 





ROCK n’ ROLL 
Released Feb. 1975 
Album SK3419 








IMAGINE 
Released: September 1971 
Album SW-3379 


$6.98 


Walls and Bridges r) 
JOHN LENNON 








WALLS AND BRIDGES 
Released September 1974 


Alburn SW-3416 


MIND GAMES Released October 1973 


Album SW3414 


$6.98 























$6.98 

























SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 

Released: May 1970 
Album SW-3365 


$6.98 





RINGO STARR 


BEAUCOUPS OF 
BLUES 

Released: September 1970 
_ Album SMAS-3368 


$6.98 
































RINGO 








RINGO 
Released. October 1973 
Album SWAL-3413 









GOODNIGHT VIENNA 


Released November 1974 
Album SW-3417 





Capitol 


® 


M.iT. STUDENT CENTER 















HARVARD SQUARE 
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apple records 


CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER 


















SAVE 40% AND MORE OFF LIST 
ON THESE NEW RELEASES 
AND THE ENTIRE ARISTA AND 
COLUMBIA CATALOG 





CHARLES TOLLIVER 


With Gary Bartz Herbie Hancock 
Ron Carter & Joe Chambers 





PAPER MAN 








CHARLES TOLLIVER 
Paper Man 


$6.98 List $3.99 





CECILTAYLOR 


LIVE AT MONTREUX 197. 


od 


SILENT TONGUES 


CECIL TAYLOR 
Silent Tongues 


$6.98 List $3 QQ 














ERRTN WIND E)FIRE 
THAT’S THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
including: 

Shining Star/Yearnin’ Learnin'/ See The Light 
Happy Feelin’/Africano 











PC33280 
EARTH, WIND & FIRE 
That’s The Way Of The World 


$6.98 Lis® 3.99 


including: 
Harry Truman/Old Days 
Brand New Love Affair—Parts | & ll 
Anyway You Want /Never Been in Love Before 


PC33100 
CHICAGO Viil 


$6.98 List ®3.99 





MIT 
Student Center 





MARION BROWN 


PORTO NOVO 


MARION BROWN 
‘Porto Novo 


$6.98 List ®3,99 




















ALBERT AYLER 
Don Cherry Gary Peacock 
be herd 


RANDY WESTON 


Le a Dang 


CARNIVAL 








VIBRATIONS 











ALBERT AYLER 
Vibrations 


$6.98 List $3.99 


RANDY WESTON 
Carnival 


$6.98 Lis* 3.99 





JEFF BECK 
BLOW BY BLOW 


including: 
You Know What! Mean 
She's AWoman/AIR Blower 
Cause We've Ended As Lovers/Freeway Jam 


PE33409 





GATO BARBIERI & 
DOLLAR BRAND 


CONFLUENCE 


GATO BARBIERI & 
DOLLAR BRAND 
Confluence 


$6.98 List ®3.99 
ROSWELL RUDD 


Featuring Hod O’Brien & Sheila Jordon 














FLEXIBLE FLYER 


ROSWELL RUDD 
Flexible Flyer 


$6.98 | ist®3.99 














HEROSMTR. 


Toys in the Attic 
including: 
Walk This Way/Big Ten Inch Record 
Toys in The Attic/Round And Round 
You See Me Crying 














JEFF BECK 
Blow By Blow 


$6.98 List $3.99 


Columbia 











PC33479 
AEROSMITH 
Toys In the Attic 


$6.98 List $3.99 





lan Hunter 
including: 
Once Bitter Twice Shy 
Who Do You Love/Lounge Lizard 
The Truth, The Whole Truth, Nuthin’ But The Truth 
1 Get So Excited 


PC33480 
IAN HUNTER 


$6.98 List ®*$.99 


HARVARD SQUARE 


2-RECORD SET 
JANIS JOPLIN 
includes 
Soundtrack Music And Dialogue 


From The Film “Janis” 
And Special Collector's Record 
Song: 


JANIS JOPLIN 
2 Record Set 


$7.98 List $4.59 


Sale Ends Saturday 


Childrens Hospital 
Medical Center 
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Reich 

Continued from page 32 

study with Nadia Boulanger, you come 
back to get your gig at a university and 
that’s that. I did take my master’s degree 
at Mills thinking that if all else failed, I 
could go back and get a job teaching, but 
that wasn’t the feason I became a com- 
poser. I became a composer because I love 
music and wanted to compose it. I didn’t 
want to get caught up in the machi- 
nations of the musical world and toe the 
line. The idea of teaching three days a 
week and still having plenty of time for 
musical composition is fallacious. I’ve 
taught at community schools in San 
Francisco, at the New School and at the 
School for Visual Arts in New York, but 
I've always found teaching to be a bur- 
den. So when I got out of Mills with my 
MA I drove a cab because it left my mind 
freer for work than having to put out the 
energy necessary if one wants to be a good 
teacher. 

BP: It's interesting that when you re- 
turned to the East coast, you were “‘dis- 
covered” by a usually indifferent musical 
audience, namely the “art world” of New 
York City. How did this happen? 

SR: It was never an ambition, and it’s 
something that I’m right now trying to 
move away from. When I came back to 
New York in 1965, I didn’t have any musi- 
cal contacts. I knew that Juilliard was not 
the kind of musical world that attracted 
me at that time. I had come from San 
Francisco where I had worked with the 
San Francisco Mime Troupe, which was a 
center for artists then and not political as 
it has since become. I had done the music 
for their production of Ubu Roi for which 
William T. Tiley did the sets. I also work- 
ed with filmmaker Bob Nelson; I did the 
music for O Dem Watermelons. Socially 
speaking, I found that most of my friends 
in New York were painters, sculptors and 
filmmakers. (At the time, I was working 
with tapes and saw a close analogy be- 
tween films and tapes.) I knew some 
painters and sculptors who showed at the 
Park Place Gallery, where I had the op- 
portunity to give a concert in 1966 and 
another in 1967. I welcomed the audi- 
ence, which was largely composed of ar- 
tists working successfully in their own 
fields, people like Sol LeWitt, Richard 
Serra and Michael Snow. 

BP: But how did you get involved with 
doing the limited edition recording with 
full score-of Drumming for Multiples, 
Inc.? Was it simply an economic device? 
SR: I was asked to do that recording. I 
have never initiated a recording. I had 
been fortunate because David Behrman 
had asked me to do the first Columbia re- 
cording in 1967. [See discography.] Mul- 
tiples and John Gibson, an art dealer, 
suggested the limited edition Drumming 
recording in 1972. At the time, Columbia 
had fired Behrman and John McClure. 
No other American record company was 
making any efforts to record the kind of 
music I was doing. That door was closed 
and it was precisely at this time that I was 
asked to do the limited edition. I wanted 
to make sure that it would not interfere 
with any future commercial recording. So 
I did it as something very much in the art 
world of which I had become a part. It was 
a simple live recording done in Town Hall 
with very little editing. It was released as 


a limited edition of 500 with complete 
score, signed and numbered. Since re- 
cord pressing companies will only make a 
minimum of 1000 records, I made it a sti- 
pulation that I would get 300 or 350 which 
I could give away free. It was thus a way of 
disseminating the work. I did it because 
there was no other way to get the music 
out. Besides, the idea of producing an en- 
tire record — I did the record jacket and 
labels myself in my own handwriting — 
appealed to me. 

BP: What about your relationship to the 
more conventional musical world? 

SR: As time went on, I began to feel that 
a dichotomy was being set up between the 
official musical world surrounding the or- 
chestras, music schools and universities, 
and the art world I was involved in. I then 
began to make more of a conscious effort 
to reach that musical world. It was 
through Richard Foreman (who makes 
plays) that I met Michael Tilson Thomas. 
He took a liking to my work “Four Or- 
gans” and later ‘“‘Music for Mallet Instru- 
ments, Voices and Organ” and had them 
performed, as you know, at Symphony 
Hall in Boston. That was one liaison to a 
very official part of the musical world. In 
that same year Pierre Boulez asked me to 
perform ‘‘Phase Patterns” on his first pro- 
spective “Encounter” series in New York. 
Later, Michael and I performed ‘Four Or- 
gans” at Carnegie Hall to great furor. I 
was very happy, however, to have that 
kind of exposure. 

BP: You have also written a book to help 
reach musicians. 

SR: Yes. My feeling is that I’m most in- 
terested in reaching musicians, espe- 
cially younger musicians. My book 
Writings About Music |New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1974] is directed toward and 
can only be understood in its entirety by 
musicians, because it is filled with musi- 
cal examples. 

BP: You've written a book, but you don’t 
believe in teaching? 

SR: I believe that I teach by doing. I be- 
lieve that it’s more honorable to take your 
chances out in the world than to sit in a 
university and give classes and have a lit- 
tle built-in audience, have your work per- 
formed by the university orchestra and 
have other university composers perform 
you. The historical proof of the pudding is 
that very little significant music has come 
out of the university. Charles Ives didn’t 
teach; neither did Ruggles. Aaron Cop- 
land hardly taught at all. The best music 
grown on our home soil has not come out 
of institutions. The same holds true for 
Europe. Bach was a practical musician. 
Bartok was a pianist and ethnomusicol- 
ogist who didn’t believe in teaching com- 
position. Igor Stravinsky didn’t teach. 
Webern was principally a conductor. Only 
Schoenberg taught. And therefore, I be- 
lieve history is on my side when I say that 
it is not a good practice for serious com- 
posers to teach, that teaching is generally 
antithetical to composing serious music. I 
believe that future history will prove this 
to be the case. 

BP: What particular performance prob- 
lems does your work pose? 

SR: I feel it is very important that my 
music come out of my body as well as my 
mind and ear, so I limit what I write to 
what I can play. The music cannot be 
played by non-professionals, however. 
The difficulties are not in being able to 
play notes all over the keyboard very fast. 
The difficulties are being able to play a 
limited number of tones in a complicated 


rhythmic context precisely right; because 
the slightest error is immediately notice- 
able. For example, I had to audition about 
20 violinists for ‘‘Violin Phase” to find 
four who could simply play the pattern in 
tune. I had the same problem in Boston 
when Michael Tilson Thomas and I were 
auditioning singers for ‘‘Mallet. Instru- 
ments, Voices and Organ.” We'd say “‘no 
vibrato” and they would go [sings rich vi- 
brato notes] and sing with vibrato any- 
way. They couldn't turn it off. 

A certain problem is also set up by my 
scores which on paper look rather simple 
because there aren’t many notes and 
they're notated conventionally. But to 
perform the way my group does (which I 
consider definitive) isn’t so easy. 

BP: You are against improvisation. Why? 
SR: Yes. When I performed Balinese mu- 
sic, for example, I gave myself com- 
pletely to it. I had no desire to improvise 
or express myself in it. As far as working 
with performers is concerned, when we're 
rehearsing a piece, I take their criticisms 
and suggestions very seriously. When new 
performers with particular instrumental 
or vocal skills enter my group, it makes 
me want to write new music for them. 
However, when we're playing the fin- 
ished piece, the music is up there — it’s li- 
terally hovering over our heads. Also fi- 
guratively, because we're serving the 
music. I believe performers are happiest 
playing music they love whether they are 
improvising or reading. As far as audi- 
ence participation is concerned, there are, 
for example, groups that pass out whis- 
tles or other instruments to the audience 
who can join in when they feel like it. I 
think this is degrading, certainly to the 
music and to the audience as well. 

BP: You have written that you want your 
music to induce ecstasy but that one must 
also be consciously aware of the process. 
Does this give the listener an active or a 
passive role? 

SR: I would think that because of the na- 
ture of my music, you would have an ac- 
tive role. Generally, there are anywhere 
from two to 12 simultaneous patterns 
played on identical instruments or seve- 
ral groups of identical instruments all in- 
terlocking in different ways with them- 
selves. Many resulting patterns therefore 
occur which can then be regrouped in in- 
credibly different ways in the listener’s 
ear. That's what gives the music its 
dimension, its ability to be heard again 
and again. 

BP: These patterns have become more 
complex as your work has developed. 
Would you briefly describe the direction 
your music has taken in the last few 
years? 

SR: Once the group of early pieces was 
over — about the time of “Violin Phase” 
— I began work on ‘Four Organs” in 1970, 
which uses maracas to keep time. In other 
words, I introduced two timbres in one 
piece instead of the complete homogene- 
ity of instrumentation in the earlier 


pieces. It was the beginning of a loos- 
ening up, and “Drumming” was a further 
elaboration of this process. “Drumming” 
works fundamentally with the idea of one 
section of timbre against itself, and then 
another section set off not by a change of 
key, but by a change in timbre. In this re- 
spect it’s unique in Western music, as far 
as I know. I thought it was important in 
“Drumming” that rhythmically every- 
thing moves seamlessly but that when 
new pitches came in, they would come in 
suddenly as a kind of shock. 

The fourth section of “‘Drumming”’ also 
introduced simultaneous phasing with 
three sets of instruments. The glocken- 
spiels move against the glockenspiels, the 
marimbas move against the marimbas 
and the drums move against the drums. 
That was an extension of mixing timbres 
within a section. Though you do have 
changes of timbre in most symphonic 
pieces, you don’t have such radical shifts 
where something that-hasn’t been heard 
at all becomes the only timbre as in 
“Drumming.” Such shifts are needed to 
refresh the ear. “Drumming” creates its 
own hour and 20-minute duration, and I 
hope its interest, by such timbral 
changes. 

BP: And what about your current work 
for 21 musicians and singers? 

SR: I'm very conscious now of returning 
to the Western classical music tradition 
as a source of new ideas, and I'm moving 
back to a Western ensemble which in- 
cludes all parts of the orchestra. Technic- 
ally, the new piece owes more to Perotin - 
than to African or Balinese music. I didn’t 
set out to do that, but I've been thinking 
about Perotin for years. ‘Four Organs” 
and “Mallet Instruments” sound more 
like Perotin, but this new piece thinks like 
Perotin. A series of pulsing chords func- 
tioning as a cantus firmus (as in a Pero- 
tin four-part organum) holds the whole 
work together. When the piece is done, it 
will be composed of 11 little pieces built 
on each of the 11 pulsing chords of the ori- 
ginal “cantus.” It could be heard as a long 
sustained melody, but one that was mov- 
ing at an incredibly slow rate. Around the 
chords, swarming in and out, are pulses 
that come in and out like waves produced 
by six female voices, two strings (violin 
and cello), two clarinets or bass clarinets. 
There are also four pianos, three marim- 
bas. two xylophones and one metallo- 
phone. I’m very interested in this piece in 
working with strings, which I haven't 
dealt so much with recently as a substi- 
tute for plaving long sustained chords on 
the electric organ. I also want to use the 
voice both to blend with the other instru- 
ments and to supply one of the basic tim- 
bres by itself. I don’t mean a work for or- 
chestra and chorus. But putting the voice 
inside the ensemble is very important for 
me. | want to create a new orchestra 
which includes the voice to play the new 
chamber music that I feel | am and al- 
ways have been composing. 
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POR MARLEY & THE WAILERS 


“The most powerful record to be released 
by Bob Marley and the Wailers. 


‘Natty Dread’ Produced by Chris Blackwell 
and the Wailers, released on isiand Records:’ 


“Natty Dread is the best record the that the Wailers and the Maytals alone 


Wailers have ever made. It’s also one of seem to have carried into the ’70s.” 
—Michael Goodwin 


the best reggae records ever cut by © 

any group: highly sophisticated, beauti- _,,,,.. 

fully recorded, musically complex and Bsing hase on ate ow be ne | 

ideologically resonant, yet with no loss of es b nepeid te ai yo 2 a” os 

the pure, funky roots-reggae feeling e best black band In the world. Istand records, inc. 
—Greil Marcus los angeles, california 90046 
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How to Get Band 


And out of it 
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Stoking the star-maker machinery: the music bizs 
pyramid begins with (top) Don Law enter left and 
(Cfo) second row) Dave La Camera center and 
third row) manager Bruce Patch, agent Howie 


colleagues 
rager Peter Casperson, (bottom) Orchestra 


7a and Duke and the Drivers 





By Rory O’Connor 


Listen all you fools out there 

Go on and love me, I don’t care, 

Oh, it’s lonely at the top. 
Randy Newman | 


“When you figure it all out financially, 


it doesn’t make any sense to be in this | 
business. Capital investment is high, rate | 
of return low and salaries abysmal. Un- | 
less, of course, you score,” says an ex- | 
sound man and roadie for numerous local | 
rock bands, now searching for employ- | 


ment as an engineer. “This is what rock 


‘n’ roll in Boston has done for me: emp- | 
tied my bank account and fostered my | 
| axes and amps, the first major addition 
will be a P.A. system. A good P.A. can | 


cynicism.” 


Hartley Severns, horn man nonpareil | 


for the local group Airline, puts it a little 
differently. “You learn to be object- 


ance is very important.” 

Unfortunately, the emphasis must be 
placed on the business, often to the detri- 
ment of the music. As almost anyone in- 
volved in the burgeoning music scene in 


good.” 


Dominating the pyramidal structure of | 


the music business is the all-powerful re- 
cord industry. Records are any artist’s tic- 
ket to lucrative gigs, and consequently the 
record companies are the “major in- 
forming agent in the whole business,”’ as 
Peter Casperson, who heads Castle Music 
Productions, put it. Since all of the major 
labels are located in either New York or 
Los Angeles, Boston music has been forc- 
ed into becoming an almost wholly-owned 
subsidiary of New York. That’s why prac- 
tically every producer, agent or manager 
in town will tell you that the key to mak- 
ing it in Boston is to get out of Boston. 
But in order to do that, it’s first neces- 
sary to get into Boston on some level. 
* 

So you want to be a rock 'n’ roll star, 
Well, listen now, to what I say... 

Roger McGuinn 


Either times have changed or Roger 
McGuinn had part of his tongue in his 
cheek when he wrote that tune. I suspect 
it’s the latter. At any rate, anyone who’s 
interested in starting a band in Boston 
these days will find that he or she has to 
do much more than just get an electric 
guitar and learn how to play. The logical 
first step, in a business that constantly re- 
sonates such dissonances as ‘‘marketa- 
bility,” ‘product’ and “bottom lines,”’ 
might. be, as one of the major agents in 
town put«it, ‘“‘to go to a good university 
and take a féw solid business courses.” 
Those commonly known in trade circles as 
“creative. managers’ are searching for 
much more than chops in this recession- 
riddled economy. More important to the 
salesmen than music are intangibles such 
as “a presentation of professionalism,” 
“originality” and ‘“‘direction,”’ according 
to Howie Cusack of Pretty Polly, a Bos- 
ton booking agency. 

But let's take it from the top, as they 
say. Suppose you already have your own 
Stratocaster and Pignose and have a few 
scales down pat. The first step in getting a 
band together is to decide what types of 
places you want to work — clubs, lounges, 
Holiday Inns, whatever. This consider- 
ation will determine what personnel and 
format you as band leader must come up 
with. This is what is known as “‘direc- 
tion.” For example, you want to have a 
Top 40 unit, covering material that’s al- 
ready on the charts? Although most “‘ser- 
ious’ musicians will tell you that doing 
cover material is a dead end, it’s also a 
sure-fire guarantee of steady work and 
pay that will average close to $200 or more 
per week. That kind of money is nothing 
to sneeze at when the landlord comes 
snooping around, which is why you'll find 
any number of excellent jazz players on 
the cover circuit today. 

If, however, you're still somewhat of a 
neophyte to the game or have persistent 
delusions of grandeur, you might want to 
consider playing original material, which 
is more than a little like prospecting for 
gold. The next step is to get the proper 
equipment. In order to do this, you almost 
have to have access to relatively large 
amounts of cash. Assuming that all of the 
members of your troupe have their own 
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66 Take a group of young, inexperienced musicians 
with loads of talent, who tend to be romantic about the 
rock ’n’ roll scene. Their excellence will most likely re-— 
main unexpressed, because it doesn’t fit into the 
marketplace. Musicians are fast-moving artists. But 
the marketplace has to project them as static product, 
as a readily identifiable commodity. The two are direct- 
ly antithetical. It makes for totally depersonalized 


relations and very strange bedfellows. This is no place | 


| you have to get the product out there on 


for lambs. 99 





| 
| 
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cost anywhere from $1000-$5000. If you’re | 


| considering leasing a P.A. until the band 


oriented but not ownership-directed,’’ he | is working regularly, remember that in or- 


says. “You buy things when you have | 
money and sell them when you don’t. By | 


and large, it’s a business where appear- | 
| the list price as a deposit before you can 


| walk out with the equipment. Not to men- 
| tion the rental fee itself. A good sound 


der to rent a decent one — a Shure Vocal- 
master, which lists for $1400, for example 
— it’s first necessary to plunk down half 


man is also a necessity, as well as some 
form of transportation to lug all this 


Boston will confirm, “it’s not enough to be | equipment to your first gig. 


Now you have to find someplace that 
will let you plug in. Most clubs in the area 
will only book you through an agency. 
Most agents won’t book you until they’ve 
first heard you play. This is what is known 


| as a “double-bind”’ situation. Fortunate- 


ly, there are a few clubs in town, such as 
the Western Front, Zircon and the Speak- 
easy, that will let anybody play for the 
door. Playing for the door means that you 


| don’t receive a salary, and you play to the 
| walls. 


Let’s assume, however, that you still 
have some cash left over from the sale of 
your IBM stock, even after purchasing the 
P.A. You pick a club, line up a date and 
play there until you get a following. You 
convince agents and managers to come 
down and hear you. You bring every ac- 
quaintance you have in the city down to 
the club and threaten to beat them up un- 
less they applaud wildly. You make up a 
package containing publicity shots, a cute 
biography of everyone in the band, a play- 
list and any press clippings that you may 
have acquired during your previous car- 
eer. You make tapes of your original 
songs, your cover — or unoriginal — mat- 
erial and your performances, This is what 
is known as ‘‘a presentation of profes- 
sionalism.”” And maybe then, if you're 
good, a manager or agent will pick up on 
your band. You’re flat broke by now, of 
course, but you’re ready to rise to level 
two: the club circuit. 

In terms of the strictly local level, the 
most important contact that you can 
make is with the Pretty Polly Produc- 
tions. Pretty Polly has about 80 percent of 
the local club circuit locked up right now 
and reportedly is grossing about $150,000 
a year. They book many of the big local 
acts — Chris Rhodes, John Payne, Radio 
King, Fly By Night — at most of the im- 
portant local clubs — Jack’s, Brandy’s I, 
and so on. Polly’s cut of the take will be 15 
percent off the top for one-niters, and 10 
percent for longer engagements. 

Pretty Polly’s Howie Cusack states flat- 
ly that “it’s a matter of presentation to 
get an agent initially interested.’’ Cusack 
says that the agency averages about 30-40 
calls per week from bands that are looking 
to be booked. With such heavy competi- 
tion any band that doesn’t have its basic 
publicity and tapes together is likely to be 
bypassed simply because of a lack of 
available time on the part of the agency. 
Cusack’ recommends that interested 
bands not contact the agency until they 
have at least a semblance of a profession- 
al presentation, as well as that crucial in- 
itial gig. ‘‘Don’t go to an agency until you 
have something to show,’’ says Howie. 
“Wait until you feel that the band is 
ready, then wait another two months.”’ 

Pretty Polly seems to be as sympathe- 
tic to the plight of the musician as they 
can afford to be. Cusack readily admits 
that “things are tight everywhere. Prices, 
fixed costs, and so on are on the rise all 











over. The only people who aren’t getting 


have just signed the Ellis Hall Band to an 


| exclusive management: contract. They 


also have imminent plans of forming a 


“supergroup” by choosing the best 
players from several local bands. At the 


| same time, while not actively soliciting 


new talent, they are accessible to anys 


group that is polished, professional and 


cost-of-living raises are the musicians. 


There just aren’t that many gaps to fill 


these days in the local music scene.”’ The | 
only advice that they can impart to as- | 


piring superstars is to “do a totally ori- | 
ginal thing, like Orchestra Luna did. | 
That’s what makes a band great, and | 
that’s the hardest thing there is to do.” It | 
also can make it extremely tough to find 


work. 


cide to book your band, you can look for- 


ward to working countless nights in | 


If Polly or some other agent does de- | 


crowded, smoke-filled bars throughout | 
Boston, the Cape and points north. If your | 


band is a hit and you work consistently, 


you can even look forward to a weekly | 


paycheck of around $100. (Chris Rhodes, 


for example, until recently leader of one of | 


the most successful local bands, says he | 


was making “about $100-$125 per week” | 


last year. Orchestra Luna, an almost over- 
night sensation with an Epic album al- 
ready under their belts and in the stores, 
is making “‘about $40-50 per week a piece, 
and we haven’t paid this month’s rent 
yet,’ according to Rick Kinscherf, the 
group’s leader. 

After a band has conquered the local 
clubs, the next move is to go from the 
clubs to college concerts — opening for 
“‘name”’ groups — where the money is a 
little better. Although Pretty Polly has re- 
cently been attempting to move into this 
area, the real king of the locals in this de- 
partment is Lordly and Dame. 

“Commercial is no longer a bad word,” 
says David La Camera, part-owner and 
vice president of the agency, who is not at 
all reticent to characterize Lordly and 
Dame as a “well-oiled machine.” ““Music- 
ians tend to see us as leeches, as Mr. 10 
Percents. But the real question they 
should be asking themselves is: ‘Do you 
want to make the music business your 
career?’”’ In order to really make it, 
you’ve got to want it first.” 

Lordly and Dame is a highly profes- 
sional outfit, and they expect their talent 
to be the same. They claim that the most 


frequent problem they encounter with 


local musicians is that of ego. “The re- 
cord industry is controlling each and 
every one of us,” says La Camera. “Even 
though we’re the top agency in all of New 
England, there’s a lot of pressure coming 
down on us from the top. This is not a kid 
game.” 

As an agency, Lordly and Dame tries to 
look beyond the local Boston market right 
from the start. ““We can be a vehicle for a 
band to get past that initial stage of ex- 
posure. What bands around here don’t 
realize is that, first, you have to get at- 
tention, then you can get out your con- 
cept. If Orchestra Luna can get one big 
hit, then they can be Orchestra Luna all 
they want. But not before. Musicians 
have to realize that they’re already in bus- 
iness as soon as they step out onto that 
stage.” 

At Lordly, which books acts as openers 
to name groups such as The Spinners and 
J. Geils, it’s reéognized that the key word 
in the music business is “marketability.” 
And they’re awfully good at what they do. 
They are the people, for example, who 
were mainly responsible for making Duke 
and the Drivers, a good but hardly excep- 
tional band, into a household word last 
fall. ‘‘Look at Geils,” says Frank Neer of 
Lordly. ‘“‘They used to be the J. Geils 
Blues Band. Now, it’s the J. Geils Band. 
Where did the blues go to? Why is the 
band into glitter now? That’s marketa- 
bility.” 

Lordly and Dame is currently planning 
to make a bigger move into personal man- 
agement of artists and away from book- 
ing, which has been their primary con- 
cern to date. They’ve recently repaired 
their rift with Duke and the Drivers (a re- 
sult of Lordly’s suggestion that the band 
make certain personnel changes), and 








not adverse to being compared to a can of 
soup: “You have to have good basic in- 
gredients,’’ they will tell new clients, ‘“‘you 
have to blend them well, it has to be tas- 
ty, the packaging must be attractive, and 


the shelves.” 

While we’re on the subject of personal 
management, it should be noted that a 
good manager can be an indispensable as- 
set to aspiring superstars. Orchestra 
Luna, frequently pointed to by local ob- 
servers as a band that’s currently on the 
brink (‘“‘Everybody’s out on the brink all 
of the time,’ says Kinscherf), had the 
good fortune to have Bruce Patch behind 
the band ever before it was formed. 

Patch, who began in the business as a 
promo man for Disc Records in 19€2, 
tends to take a different approach to a 
band’s appeal than most locals. 

“My whole interest in an act is from the 
standpoint of recording, right from the 
first time that I hear it,” he says. ‘I’ve 
seen a lot of bands work the local circuit 
for two to three years and go nowhere be- 
cause their initial emphasis has been on 
performance, on being a good bar band. I 
look for concert material right off, be- 
cause that’s central. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, without a major record deal, a 
band is ultimately going to be limited.” 

Patch, whose Winged Heart Produc- 
tions manages not only Luna but also 
John Lincoln Wright and the Sour Mash 
Boys, Reddy Teddy and Entropy Ser- 
vice, is part of a small but growing group 
of independents who have one foot in the 
local scene and the other in New York. 
“You can bypass New York for working 
clubs, but not for records,” Bruce says. 
‘Boston is a farming-out situation for the 
Apple. Some day there might be a major 
label in Boston like there is in Philly, but 
right now, New York controls.” 

Two other major independents in town 
who must be reckoned with are Peter Cas- 
person and Don Law. Casperson, who per- 
sonally manages people like Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Orphan and Joel Zoss, readily ad- 
mits that most of his acts are much big- 
ger outside this city than within it. ‘“‘The 
key to making it in Boston is to know a lot 
of people outside Boston,” he says. “‘Look 
at it this way, if I have to deal with ass- 
holes, I'd much rather do it on a national 
level.” 

Casperson, who claims that “people tell 
me three times a week that I could be a 
superpower in LA or New York,’ refuses to 
leave Boston. “Sure, coming from this 
area you're not really dealing from a posi- 
tion of strength. There are still lingering 
memories in the business of what, has to 
be one of the biggest bullshit hypes of all 
time: ‘the Boston Sound’ But I stay here 
because it’s less frenetic. ‘Making it’ is 
also remaining sane. 

“Look at Jonathan Edwards. He’s one 
of the few people I know who’s really ever 
made it — because he made it as much as 
he wanted to and then jumped off. He be- 
came disillusioned with the whole trip. 
Atlantic wanted him to tour every day. 
Concentrate on making money. Forget 
about his politics. Jon just jumped ship. 
Today, he owns a 350-acre farm in Nova 
Scotia, has renounced his American citi- 
zenship and applied for landed immi- 
grant status in Canada. He tours when he 
wants to — that’s making it.” 

Don Law, who probably has the most 
universally recognized name in Boston 
music, is another power who isn’t ready to 
leave. Fred Johansen, who works and 
speaks for Don, who is “a very busy indi- 
vidual,” says that “Don is definitely con- 
sidered the most important man in 
Boston musically.”” But’ not even the 
powerful Law organization, which en- 

Continued on page 40 
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compasses an agency, personal manage- 
ment for Livingston Taylor and Jon Pous- 
sette-Dart and concert-production on a 
massive scale, has the ability to make or 
break an act. Johansen, like all of the peo- 
ple who are intimately involved in the 
production and packaging of music, says 
that he looks for a band “‘that can man- 
age itself on a certain level. Of course I 
talk in purely economic terms. I have to. 
Plenty of times, I tell bands whose music I 
really, really like that they just can’t 
make it in terms of sales. That’s this busi- 
ness in a nutshell. You have to know what 
sells.” 

“Suppose,” Johansen continues, “you 
contrast a band composed of second-gen- 
eration working-class kids from Revere 
with a bunch of upper-class kids from 
suburban Wellesley who've grown up with 
affluent parents, who’ve been sur- 
rounded by a good educational system, 
lots of technology, and ... well, busi- 
nessmen all their lives. Which do you 
think is going to know how to put the 
package together? Which do you think is 
going to make it?” 

Or, as the ex-manager of a band new to 
this area put it: “Take a group of young, 
inexperienced musicians with loads of tal- 
ent, who tend to be romantic about the 
rock ‘n’ roll scene. Their excellence will 
most likely remain unexpressed, because 
it doesn’t fit into the marketplace. Musi- 
cians are fast-moving artists. But the 
marketplace has to project them as static 
product, as a readily identifiable com- 
modity. The two are directly antithet- 
ical. It makes for totally depersonalized 
relations and very strange bedfellows. 
This is no place for lambs. It’s capitalist- 
ic, sexist, very racist, and there are casu- 
alties. Maybe I’m one of them, I don’t 
know. Anyway I’m glad I’m out.” 


* 
All the applause, and all the parades, 
And all the money-T have made, 
Oh, it’s lonely at the top. 
Randy Newman 


There is another route to the top in the 
music business besides playing in a band: 
trying to go solo: But while the potential 
reward is that. much greater (since you 
don’t have to split the take with anyone), 
the odds against. making it this way are 
proportionately higher. 

“This is an ineredibly small area of an 
incredibly small area of the music busi- 
ness,’ says aspiring songwriter/comedian 
David Misch, whose original tune “‘Ode to 
Somerville” has been gracing the local 
airwaves of late. “If you look beyond the 
band scene, there’s a whole group of folk 
purists, like Peter Johnson and the Buck 
and Wing Co-op crowd, who think that 
the only valid reason to become famous is 
so you can give benefit concerts. But these 
are just insulated enclaves that don’t af- 
fect too many people generally. Then if 
you look beyond the purists, there’s peo- 
ple like me, who don’t affect anyone at all 
generally.” 

While Misch may be a little too self-ef- 
facing when he talks about the effect of 
solo artists such as himself, Chris Rhodes, 
Clarice Taylor and others, the point is 
valid. There are very few places in Bos- 
ton where a solo performer can even get 
up on stage and perform, much less get 
paid anything for it. Misch manages to 


make “a living, sort of” only because he 
started out two years ago by personally 
contacting every college in New England 
to inquire about working at their 
coffeehouse, cafe or whatever. “At Mt. 
Wachusett College I once played second 
bill to a blood drive,” he now admits. 
“Everyone would give their blood, come 
into the waiting room all woozy and faint 
while they were listening to me.” 

Since a solo performer invariably will 
command less money than a band but 
takes the same amount of time to book, 
very few agents in town are willing to even 
consider booking a new solo act. That 
means all of the shitwork involved in me- 
dia contacts, booking and travel has to be 
a prime concern to the individual artist 
almost before he can afford to think about 


his music. Consequently, most of the solo 
pickers and singers in town just do it for 
fun. Misch’s parting words of advice to 
living room guitarists is ‘“‘check out elec- 
tronics.” 

If that starry gleam is still in your eye, 
there are some coffeehouses that are at 
least willing to grant auditions, and some 
clubs where nuance is important. The 
Sword-in-the-Stone coffeehouse on 
Charles Street has weekly open hoots for 
prospective folkies, and many current 
luminaries of the music world have paid a 
semblance of dues there in the past. The 
Nameless Coffeehouse in Harvard Square 
doesn’t pay a cent, but reputedly. boasts 
the best crowds in Boston in terms of at- 
tentiveness and applause. And Bunrat- 
ty’s in Allston has recently initiated a 








The James Montgomery Band 


One of the first problems a group faces 
is equipment. Duke and the Drivers, Or- 
chestra Luna and the James Montgom- 
ery Band have all ‘made it” in Boston, 
and though their sounds are different, 
much of the hardware they employ is the 
same. All three bands play in bar and 
concert situations, and their equipment 
is geared to stand both of those quite dif- 
ferent tests. 


The James Montgomery Band: Bill 
Mather plays a Fender Jazz bass 
through a Traynor amplifier with two 
Traynor bottoms; rhythm guitarist Pet- 
er Bell plays a Fender Telecaster 
through a pre-CBS Fender Twin Re- 
verb and uses a Mutron Phase Shifter; 
keyboardist David Case plunks a Leslie 
B3 with two 120 cabinets and a Hohner 
D6 Clavinet through a HiWatt amp with 
two HiWatt speaker cabinets; James 
Montgomery plays Hohner Marine 
Band harmonicas through a pre-CBS 
Fender Twin Reverb and a miked Fen- 
der Champ; Chuckie Purro uses Regal 
Tip 5B drumsticks on a Rogers drumkit 
with Weather King heads and Zildjian 
cymbals. The band has all its equip- 
ment repaired at Gyro Gearloose and 
rents its P.A. systems. Information is 
courtesy of John Conk, road manager. 

Orchestra Luna: Bassist Scott 
Chambers uses LaBella flat-wound 
strings on a custom-made Erlwine pat- 
terned after a Fender Precision and 
sends it through an Ampeg SVT with 
two cabinets; guitarist extraordinaire 


Vicki Lawrence 
Randy Roos plays an Epiphone Riviera” 
with Ernie Ball Regular Slinky strings 
through an old Ampeg Gemini I with an 
SRO 12 speaker, and in concert situa- 
tions bolsters this with an Ampeg V4 
with two cabinets; Richard Kinscherf 
plays an RMI electric piano through an 
Acoustic 271; Don Mulvaney uses 
Gretsch drums with Zildjian cymbals 
and Remo Weather King heads. Infor- 
mation is courtesy of Randy Roos. 
Duke and the Drivers: John Smith 
plays a pre-CBS Fender Precision bass 
through an Ampeg SVT head with Cer- 
win-Vega cabinets; rhythm guitarist 
Henry Eaton plays a Fender Telecaster 
DeLuxe with Ernie Ball medium gauge 
strings through a Sun Model T with two 
Orange bottoms and uses a pre-CBS 
Fender Reverb unit; lead guitarist Joe 
Lilly plays a Fender Jazzmaster through 
an Orange head with two Orange bot- 
toms and employs a Fender Blender and 
a Maestro Boomerang; Tom Swift plays 
a Hammond B3 organ through a pair of 
Leslies and a suitcase Fender Rhodes 
through a Marshall head and a Mar- 
shall P.A. cabinet; Ando Hixon plays 
Hohner Marine Band harmonicas 
through a Fender Twin Reverb; drum- 
mer Danny McGrath uses a 12-piece 
Rogers set with Zildjian cymbals and 
Remo Weather King heads (like Chuck- 
ie Purro he uses Regal 5B sticks). Duke 
and the Drivers rent their P.A. systems 
from Hanley Sound or Timbre. Infor- 
mation is courtesy of road manager 





Peter Wassyng. 





Sunday afternoon open-stage program 
known as “Herbie and Friends.” Herbie is 
a rather frenetic, sometimes even funny 
comedian who acts as organizer and M.C. 
for the five-hour long extravaganzas 
which have lately been packed with both 
performers and an appreciative, though 
somewhat boozy, audience. Herbie, who 
claims to have had everyone from Earl 
Dukes to Jonathan Richmond on the 
stage at one time or another, asks only 
that performers see him sometime before 
the beginning of the show so he can sche- 
dule them. 

Yet another level of the solo circuit is 
Passim’s, a coffeehouse ably run by the 
genial Bob Donlon. Donlon is a man in an 
unfortunate position in many ways, since 
his is really the only name club in town 
that is available to local solo performers, 
other than Paul’s Mall (on occasion). 
Donlon uses about “‘90 percent local peo- 
ple as opening acts, and some as main 
acts,”’ but still finds it difficult to keep 
everyone happy. In point of fact, he is be- 
sieged daily by talented, hungry music- 
jans. “I think that this club should be 
something that works for everyone in- 
volved, not just for me, or the performer, 
or the audience,” he says. “I'd really like 
to see another club like this open up in 
town. I think there’s room for it, and 
there's certainly the talent to support it. I 
can only do so much.” 

* 
Listen to the band, they're playin’ — just 
for me. 
Listen to the people payin’ — just for 
Fes ce 
Randy Newman 


But making it and making music are 
different things to different people. There 
is no formula ‘for doing either. If there 
were, everybody would be following it. 
Casperson points to Jonathan Edwards as 
his ideal. Others say, “Look at Aerosmith 
selling out the Garden at $7 a head,” neg- 
lecting the fact that Aerosmith is basical- 
ly a regional band which pulls down only 
about $1500 a night in places like Little 
Rock and the Midwest. Some say James 
Montgomery almost made it — and still 
might. Insiders say that Duke and the 
Drivers could have made it, but might 
have shot their wad now that a couple of 
major labels have passed on them. Many 
amateurs point to Orchestra Luna, who 
have perhaps compromised less than any- 
one else. 

To Rick Kinscherf, making it means 
“continuing, not arriving.”” John Payne, 
leader of his own quartet, likens it to the 
art of Zen Archery. ‘‘At the right mom- 
ent, the arrow will fly,” says Payne. “If 
you ean only hold the tension...” 

To others — the agents, the salesmen 
— it means.product, sales, packaging and 
money. To an audience, it means opul- 
ence — Elton John in silk and feathers. 
To a manager, often a person who is a 
frustrated artist himself, it can mean a 
way to participate, or a path to power. To 
the media, which often acts as the in- 
forming agent and in some cases actually 
decides who’s made it and who hasn't, it 
is an opportunity for searching, well- 
founded criticism as well as a chance to 
bask in the reflected splendor of a newly 
manufactured nova. It’s an art form, and 
it’s a business, which makes for a schizo- 
phrenic, paranoid series of concentric cir- 
cles. But that’s the music biz. 

Who knows? You might even end up 
making it — out of Boston. 








TERRY HANLEY AUDIO SYSTEMS 


EXPERTS IN PROFESSIONAL SOUND REINFORCEMENT 


Sales, Service and Rentals 


AKG, Countryman Associates, 
Interface Electronics, Group 128, 
Community Light & Sound, Atlas, 
Soundcraftsman, Beyer, Pandora, 
Electro-Voice, Phase Linear, DBX, 
Eventide, Lexicon, Switchcraft, 
Crown, Allen & Heath, Klipsch, 


UREI, Otari and more. 


Sound Reinforcement 


Sound reinforcement services 
for bands, clubs or any occasion 
where clear, high quality sound 
is required. Our professional 
sound crews are ready to help 
you produce the sound you 
want. Many local and nationally 


Terry Hanley Headset Intercom 


The original high level headset 
intercom system for use in the 
music and theatrical fields.On 
the road or permanently installed. 





known bands use our systems. 


TERRY HANLEY 


329 Elm St. 
Cambridge, Ma. 
617-661-1520 











MAXELL CASSETTES CAN 
MAKE YOU HAPPIER WITH 
YOUR CASSETTE DECK. — 


TECH HIFI EXPLAINS WHY. 


A good quality cassette deck enables frequency response, or jams up (inevitably, signal-to-noise characteristics, and fre- 
you to make your own high fidelity Stereo right in the middle of a never-to-be-repeated quency response that extends to the 
recordings for about half the amount that. FM broadcast). limits of human audibility. 
you'd pay for a record album. And about 
one thrid of what you’d spend on a pre- 
recorded tape. 


So Tech Hifi recommends that you use Maxell cassette are every bit as good as 
Maxell cassettes with the deck you buy the highest-quality decks. So you’ll 
from us. They’re engineered with the same actually realize all the potential built 

And Tech Hifi can provide you with an precision as the tape machines themselves. _ into the deck you own. 
excellent, Dolby-equipped, cassette deck Maxell cassettes don’t jam; superior 
for as little as $200. (Or as much as $500). materials like carbon-teflon slipsheets, J 
Choose from respected manufacturers and stainless steel spindles, assure a life- . This week, take advantage of our 
like Advent, Pioneer, Tandberg, Teac time of precision performance. “Free for Three” offer. 


and Technics. Maxell puts two different kinds of tape 
But even the best cassette deck you can into their cassettes. Maxell LN (Low Noise) { 


Could you be happy with any less? 
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if you put an infereior cassette into it. One Except for Maxell UD (Ultra Dynamic) 
that adds unwanted noise, restricts tape. The UD tape gives 2 dB better Quatity Components at the Right Price 
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MA 240A Newbury St, 870 Commonwealth Ave, Boston @ 38 Boylston St, 182 Massachusetts Ave, Cambridge,eRoute 9 Framingham 
Route 1, Dedham @ 352 Main St, Stoneham @ 667 Main St, Waltham @ 279 Maif St, Worcester @ 48 Teed Drive, Randolph 
186 Main St, Northampton @ 253 Triangle St, Amherst @ Hanover Plaza, Hanover @ 375 North Montello St (Route 28) Brockton 
CT Caldor Shopping Center, West Main St, Avon NH Main St, Hanover @ Nashua Mall Extension, Nashua VT 150 Church St, 
Burlington @ 21 Main St, North Bennington Ri 165 Angell St, Providence @ 1989 Post Rd, Route 1, Warwick 
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Rick Wakeman is the Caped Crusader 
of the English Mellotron school. Classic- 
ally trained (nearly since infancy), he 
brought crystalline technique and an im- 
mense stack of keyboards to Yes. Wake- 
man’s pyrotechnics and his wizardy garb 
made him the man to watch at a Yes- 
show, and when he left, not a few obser- 
vers thought Yes would have to cash in 
their chips. 

As a solo act, Wakeman employs a full 
orchestra, choir, a Shakespearean actor 
for narration and a rock band of his own 
assemblage. The music he writes for this 
lumbering ensemble could best be des- 
cribed as Victorian boogie. His latest al- 
bum, The Myths and Legends of King Ar- 
thur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
was premiered on the site of the ruins of 
the original castle at Plantagenet, to- 
gether with a day of jousting and pagean- 
try. 

Wakeman himself is a big, ugly-hand- 
some galoot, sharp, bibulous and friend- 
ly. He lives with his wife and two chil- 
dren and a plethora of pets on a sedate 
English country farm where he spends his 
time figuring out how much money he 


loses hiring his orchestra. Michael Bloom' 


and Neal Vitale bought him a drink when 
he was last in town and were treated to 
the dialogue presented herein. 
Boston Phoenix: Would you like to state 
once more for publication why you were 
not totally pleased with ““Toby’s Graphic 
Go-cart’’? [Wakeman’s disparaging name 
for the last Yes album.] 
Rick Wakeman: This is going to sound 
very. Irish [strange], but when you per- 
form a piece of music or play something, 
you have to not only understand it fully, 
you’ve got to be able to believe in it whole- 
heartedly. When you get up on stage, 
you've got to be able to give as much as 
you take, because the people who are out 
there listening are as much your music as 
you are. Without them you couldn’t do 
anything. All you’ve been lucky enough to 
do is to produce something that they be- 
lieve in. And when you’ve got other people 
believing in what you’re doing, it gives 
you incentive to carry on. The second 
thing is, it gives you money to plan the 
next project, and carry on there. 
The problem with Topographic Oceans 
was, first of all, I like to get involved in 
projects, but the Shastric Scriptures are 
about a million pages long, they really 
are. I mean there’s vaults full of the in- 
formation captured in them. I don’t un- 
derstand them, and there must be no one 
in the world who does. Practically, I don’t 
think it could be done as a concept al- 
bum. If I couldn’t understand it, then it’s 
very difficult to enhance it. What I was 
trying to play — you know, I couldn’t get 
into the album while we were recording it, 
and that was one of the worst things for 
me while we were going along. I think we 
were about halfway through recording it 
when we heard the album had gone gold 
in America, on advance sales. What 
scares me is when people believe in us so 
much, on the strength of what we’ve done 
previously, they can tell whether to go out 


Why Wakeman Said ‘No’ to Yes 


And other tales from the court of King Rick 


and buy music before they’ve even heard 
it. Here we are, I don’t think in all hones- 
ty it’s really good, and thausands are 
ready to buy it. 

When we went out on tour, we threw 
out the old numbers — and I’m a great be- 
liever in old songs like “Heart of the Sun- 
rise.” Just because they were old doesn’t 
mean we can’t play them anymore. Peo- 
ple still play all the Beethoven sonatas, 
all the Chopin mazurkas. Just because 
they’re over a hundred years old doesn’t 
mean you say, “Oh they’re old, I can’t 
play them anymore.” And I thought it 
was important or people who came to a 
concert who hadn’t seen or heard of Yes 
before to listen to the way in which Yes 
had built up its music and the relation to 
the way it was going on. And we ended up 
on tour playing all of Topographic 
Oceans, selections from Close to the Edge, 
and that was it. And “Roundabout” for 
the encore. And I used to get the most em- 
barrassing feeling that the people were all 
waiting for us to come back and play 
“Roundabout.” 

I went back from America and we 
started playing, working on the new al- 
bum, and I wondered if I could survive it. 
It seemed to me that we were continuing 
on the lines that we left off, and I thought, 
“If I played what I want to play, I can’t go 
on in the concept in which the band is 
moving.” I thought, “Well if I stay, Pll 











A knight in glittering armor 










end up destroying not only things that I 
want to do, but Ill end up destroying the 
music that means an awful lot to these 
particular people.” So when I got back to 
Engiand, I went down to — I have a farm 
in the West of England so I went down 
there. There was nobody about, and I 
spent two weeks sitting out on the moors, 
just lying on the frozen soil. The strange 
thing is Yes becomes so much a part of 
your life, and I didn’t even have the guts 
to up and tell them to their faces that I 
was leaving. I sent a telegram to [Yes Ma- 
nager| Brian [Lane] that I just couldn’t 
play with Yes again, just for the sake of 
the music, that it was in everybody’s best 
interest, even if perhaps they didn’t agree 
with me. 

Of course because I quit, I’m nowhere 
near as rich, for want of a better word, but 
I'm so fucking happy you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. 

BP: Can you tell us anything about per- 
sonnel changes? You were there when 
drummer Alan White was chosen [to re- 
place Bill Bruford], supposedly over peo- 
ple like Phil Collins and Michael Giles 
and a very wide assortment of talented 
men? 

RW: It’s rather embarrassing because 
Alan is a great guy, a really good mate of 
mine, and he’s a really good drummer. 

But Bill Bruford knocked me out. I 
mean he used to be extraordinary — he 
still is — and it’s very sad that he’s out of 
work at the moment — you know how 
Crimson is. Bill was an artist, he really 
was an artist. Bill and I were very, very 
good friends, in fact we were very close 
within the band. And when Bill went, I 
sort of lost a friendship thing, because I 
couldn’t relate to anybody new. I mean 
words can’t describe what Bill can do. He 
was the ideal, the ideal Yes drummer. 
And all the time you replace people along 
the line, you always try to bring some- 
body different in when somebody’s split 
up. To me it was a bit of a tragedy. To be 
honest, I was the last person to be told, 
because Bill couldn’t tell me to my face, 
we were such good friends. I remember 
the evening very well. It was a Friday 
night, we just did the last night of Close to 
the Edge recording. I went down to the 
studio, I went in, and Brian called me to 
one side and said I'll have a word with you 
and I thought my sound was wrong and he 
said, no, Bill was leaving. I said don’t... 
Bill’s not leaving, don’t be joking. Bill 
says the music’s slightly working away 
from how he believes. In a crazy way, very 
much in the same position as I felt when I 
left, but I couldn’t see it at the time. And I 
was really heartbroken, really. And I must 
admit it sounds a bit corny, but I really 
did cry at that, I was really so choked, be- 
cause I was too hurt with Bill. We used to 
really vibe off each other, it was so good. 
And in a strange way, without realizing it, 
I can really understand now how Bill felt. 
I felt exactly the same when I left, when I 
handed in my notice, because they 
couldn’t understand what I was about, 
the same way we couldn’t understand 

, Continued on page 44 
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See Bonnie Raitt Live! 
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May 13th 1975 
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Share Arthur Fiedlers 
Finast Hours 


Saturday evenings at 8:30 p.m., 
join Arthur Fiedler as he conducts the Boston Pops 

in music to celebrate spring. Listen throughout 
May and June to live broadcasts from Symphony Hall, 
in quadrophonic compatible sound via CBS-SQ system, 

or in stereo on WCRB, 102.5 FM on your dial, 

or tune in 1330 AM. 
Proudly presented by Finast Supermarkets. 
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what Bill was when Bill went. 

BP: Does this say a lot about something 
else I wanted to bring up, the creeping in- 
fluence of Steve Howe? It seems like 
Steve has taken over the band to an ex- 
tent. 

RW: No. 

BP: He’s replaced Chris [Squire], to an 
extent, as a creative force. 

RW: That’s true. 

BP: I think Chris might be the next per- 
son to go. 

RW: I don’t know whether it’s the right 
thing to say or not, but I think it would do 
Chris the world of good to go, because 
Chris has been elbowed out of a lot of 
things. He’s one of the finest bass players 
in the world — I don’t care if anybody ar- 
gues. I’ve worked with lots and lots of bass 
players, and he’s one of the finest I’ve ever 
played with. He’s got a lot of music to of- 
fer. He’s got a lot of things to offer. We got 
through Topographie Oceans, I’ve heard 
the new album, and on that strength, he’s 
been really almost pushed into a corner. 
BP: Is the new album written by Steve 
and Jon | Anderson]? 

RW: Yeah. 

BP: That’s funny, it seems like a contra- 
diction, what seems to be Jon and Steve’s 
attitude and the way the music comes 
across. It comes across as cold... 

RW: You see everybody’s got ideas. I 
mean, I had ideas, and you have certain 
ideas that aren’t suitable for Yes, you 
know, some of the things that I do aren’t 
suitable for Yes. So what you do, you keep 
them to yourself, because you believe in 
them obviously, and you do them for 
yourself. What should have happened, I 
firmly believe — I mean Chris is now do- 
ing this, he’s in the process of getting a 
solo album together. And if Jon and Steve 
felt so strongly about certain points of 
view and certain ideas, I believe really 
strongly they should have done it in their 
own solo albums and not within the for- 
mat of Yes. Yes is five people — that’s 
what’s created Yes music. I felt like the 
last album wasn’t a Yes album. It was a 
Jon and Steve album. Which isn’t a bad 


Victorian boogie man 


thing, I mean. Great if they put it out as 
their own album, but not as a Yes album. 
Then again, without trying to sound 
egotistical, you have to be very careful 
within a lot of people, if you have a lot of 
people involved, the famous old cliche 
about chiefs and Indians. And if you have 
too many chiefs and not enough Indians, 
that’s when things start to go wrong. If 
you don’t do something about that, you'll 
run off balance. To me that’s why Crim- 
son keeps breaking up and reforming, be- 
cause the chief, who should be Bob Fripp, 
should always be one step ahead of what 
everybody else is doing. There’s got to be 
someone within a band that really knows 
what he wants to do, all the time. Per- 
haps in another way that’s why it was like 
sitting on a time bomb in Yes, because 
you had five people all in their own light. 
BP: Isn’t that kind of contradictory to the 
theory that Yes was five people, if you 
have one key person? I guess that one per- 
son would be Jon. 
RW: Jon is a very clever little guy. He 
writes some lovely little songs. Now it 
sounds like I’m slagging the guy off, I 
mean he knocks me out, he writes some 
great little songs, but he’s not a music- 
ian. 


BP: I’m just wondering in a group like 
Yes who would be the one person who was 
ahead. 

RW: Oh, it would be Jon. Because Jon 
formed the band — this was one of the 
problems that started — because when 
Jon formed the band, he was the chief and 
you have to have some quality to be the 
chief. And I think that’s why Chris got 
subdued. Because he’s an awful clever 
guy, Chris. 

BP: It’s a real shame, because I did a re- 
view of that Yes tour and I kind of predic- 
ted vour departure, and that Chris would 
be next. 

RW: I think you're right. I tell you what, I 
give Chris through this next album, per- 
haps the next couple of tours, then he’ll 
have an album out on his own, and he'll 
get rid of so many of his frustrations, and 
he'll suddenly realize, I really believe, 
how much he’s been subdued and I think 
that'll be it. I think it would be really nice 
just for one gig if, in a couple of years 
time, what I call the Yes, which is Bill, 
Chris, Steve, Jon and myself, perhaps got 
together and did one album, just for fun. 
A pure fun album, a la Fragile and Close 
to the Edge. 

BP: Would Jon do something like that? 


OPBYIEW 'S PIAeg 


Jon doesn’t seem like he’d want to. 
RW: I don’t think he'd do it. However, in 
a couple of years time, I'll have a go at 
getting it together, because I think it 
would be really good. 

BP: Has Patrick |Moraz, Wakeman’s re- 
placement] changed anything at all? 
RW: What have you gotten from hearing 
the album? He’s a good player; I certain- 
ly think he’s the right choice. 

BP: Does he do what you used to do? 
RW: Well, I haven't heard what they’re 
doing with the old numbers, things like 
that. 

BP: Are they doing songs anymore, or are 
they still doing pieces? 

RW: I've heard bits of the new album, but 
it sounds to me very much like — the only 
way I can describe it, if you can imagine 
— a sort of aquatic vision with words. 
BP: It seems like the salvation for Yes — 
because they've been kind of floundering 
by getting too heavily into things like 
shastras — is going back and writing 
songs, whether they be six minutes of 
hard rock or “Heart of the Sunrise.” 
RW: I think the guy you've got to turn to 
is — everybody's got to do a big thing for 
Chris, to get Chris back, because he’s a 
great writer. I've heard some of the songs 
that he’s doing for his new album, and 
they're really nice. They're really good. 
And I've heard the rest of that stuff that 
the other guys are doing for their solo 
things, and to me Chris is like flying over- 
head. He’s a really talented lad. 

Also, the thing’s gotten into a money- 
making machine, you know. And I like 
money, money is really good because pro- 
jects cost a lot of money to do, and ob- 
viously you need finances to help get them 
all together. But I start getting worried 
when the first question at a band meeting, 
when the manager says ‘‘We’'ve lined up 
an American tour,” is not ‘What's the 
routing like?”” but “How much will it 
gross?” Questions like that. 

This is really bad, because I’m sort of 
slagging things off, and I had a great time 
and I learned an awful lot and they’re still 
really very very good friends of mine, and 
I hope I gave as much as I could take. It’s 
sad, it really was an unfortunate ending, 
because I really would have liked to have 
done my own things and done Yes things 
as well. 
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ERIC ANDERSEN 
BE TRUE TO YOU 


includes 
Be True To You/O! '55/ 
Time Run Like A Freight Train 
Can't Get You Out Of My Life 
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Head Hunters 





me HEADHUNTERS 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
Includes 
God Made Me Funky/ 
Galty's Dance/Gotta Get It/ 
Here And Now 
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IN HARVARD SQUARE 
(Opp. The Lodge) 


Store Hours 
27 Brattle Street Mon. - Sat. 9am 12 Midnight 
Phone 492 1471 Sun, 12 -6 





IN KENMORE SQUARE 
(On The Corner) 


Store Hours 


541A Commonwealth Avenue Mon. - Fri. 10am 1am 
Phone 267.1124 


Sat. 9:30am 12 Midnight 
Sun. 12-6 





OPPOSITE BOSTON UNIV 
(In the Radio Shack) 


730 Common-vealth Avenue 
Phone 731.1612 


Store Hours 
Mon. - Fri. 9am - 9pm 
Sat. 9am - 6pm 





ON BOYLSTON STREET 
(Across From The Pru) 








829 Boylston Street (Boston) 
Phone 536.2400 


Store Hours 
Mon. Sat. 10am 12Midnight 
Sun. 12-6 
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READ THIS 


If you are a competitively talented SINGER, MUSICIAN or 
SONGWARITER. and are having problems in any of the 
following areas, we may be able to help you: 





***Here’s Your Chance to Get It All Together*** and possibly help 
yourself to what could be a very lucrative and rewarding career in the 
music business. 

***We will audition you FREE OF CHARGE (no obligation, tricks or gim- 
micks, either) and, if we like what you do, we'll help groom you musically 
for presentation to the major agents and record companies. 


FREE AUDITION Mail to: Auditioning Division 


AAA Recording Studios, Inc. 
Name- 


a) Want music as a career instead of a hobby but don't know 
the best way to get a start: 


b) Have been invoived in music for some time but are unable 
to get gigs or be heard by the major companies; 


c) Have had difficulty keeping your group together because 
of personality hassles, lack of work. etc.: 


835 Dorchester Ave. 


d) Have been told by reliable sources that you have a lot 
Boston, Mass. 02125 


of talent, but don't know how to expose your talents 
to the right sources in the acceptable way: 





Description of Talent. 





e) Feel you are definitely ready for a try in the professional 
world of music, but don't have the money that it takes 
to get started: 


_Tel. Number 





Address _ 





| oe. ooo State _ Zip 
Ce ee end 


$200 can still buy a legitimate 
high fidelity receiver. 


quality craftsmanship you have come 
to expect from Pioneer. It has a high 
fidelity amplifier combined with a 
sensitive tuner, comparable in 
performance to much more expensive 
units. And just about all the controls, 
features and connection facilities you 
need and expect to derive the most 
enjoyment from your hi-fi system. 
$199.95 buys our Sound Project 300 
receiver with its built-in Pioneer 








quality and reliability. You can’t get 

high fidelity more legitimate than that. 
U. S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 

75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 

New Jersey 07074 

West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 

90248 / Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, 

Elk Grove Village, III. 60007 / Canada: 

S. H. Parker Co. 


OPIONEER 


when you want something better 


others. Some have adequate 
amplifiers, but their tuners are 
scarcely high fidelity caliber. Some 
have discarded many of the features 
you should have. While others have 
skimped by substituting plastic in 
place of metal, and have absolutely 
no wooden cabinet. 

Not Pioneer’s Sound Project 300. 
It’s a two hundred dollar unit, and it’s 
authentic high fidelity — with all tne 


Pioneer recognizes that with today’s 
advanced receiver technology, the 
two hundred dollar high fidelity 
receiver may well be approaching the 
same fate as the five cent chocolate bar. 
And yet, to retain the representation 
of a two hundred dollar high fidelity 
receiver, you'll see a handful of 
models that play the illusion game by 
preserving some of the essential 
features, while sacrificing many 


1% DISTORTION AT NORMAL OPERATING LEVELS 


2.3 uV SENSITIVITY = 
2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


2-SPEAKER SWITCHING 
—AB&A+B 


COMBINATION METER: 
SIGNAL STRENGTH FOR AM; 
CENTER TUNING FOR FM 


~ OMS | 7 


METAL FACEPLATE 


BALANCE CONTROL STEREO/MONO SWITCH WOODEN CABINET 
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SOUND PROJECT oniy$199° 


Melody Shop Delta Hi Fi 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA 
Lafayette Radio 
BOSTON 
Atlantis Sound 
Copley Camera 
Cramer /Olson 


Lafayette Radio 
Stereo Sound 
Tech Hi Fi 
BRAINTREE 
Atlantis Soynd 
BROCKTON 
Tweeter, Etc. 


BROOKLINE 
Tweeter, Etc. 
BURLINGTON 
Lafayette Radio 
Stereo Sound 
CAMBRIDGE 
Atlantis Sound 
Cramer /Olson 
Lechmere Sales 
Minute Man Radio 
Stereo Sound 
Tech Hi Fi 
Tweeter, Etc. 
CHELMSFORD 
Radio Shack 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Tweeter, Etc. 
COHASSET 

Olde Colony Stereo 
DANVERS 
Con-Sunics 
Lechmere Sales 
DEQHAM 
Lechmere Sales 
Tape Place 

Tech Hi Fi 
FALMOUTH 
Harmony Hut 
Ortins 
FITCHBURG 


Fitchburg Music 
FRAMINGHAM 
Atlantis Sound 
Tech Hi Fi 
HANOVER 

Cramer /Olson 

Olde Colony Stereo 
HYANNIS 

Draper International 
Nantucket Sound 
LAWRENCE 
Makco Electronics 
MALDEN 

Sound Enterprises 
MEDFORD 


A&W Electronics 
NANTUCKET 
Grey Electronics 
NATICK 
Lafayette Radio 
NEEDHAM 
You-Do-it 
PEABODY 
Atlantis Sound 
Cramer/Olson 
Lechmere Sales 
QUINCY 

Olde Colony Stereo 
RAYNHAM 
David B, Dean Co. 


SALEM 

Highland Sales 
SAUGUS 
Lafayette Radio 
STONEHAM 
Tech Hi Fi 
WALTHAM 

Tech Hi Fi 
Waltham Camera 
WELLESLEY 
Cramer /Olson 

W. BRIDGEWATER 
Tape Place I! 
WEST ROXBURY 
Lafayette Radio 


WORCESTER 
Atlantis Sound 
Leib Electronics 
Tech Hi Fi 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOW . 
Action Audio 
CLAREMONT 
Radio Shack 
DOVER 

Radio Shack 
Atlantic Hi Fi 
HANOVER 
Dartmouth Audio 
KEENE 


Radio Shack 
MANCHESTER 
Action Audio 
Bi- Rite Mdsers 
Treisman’s 
NASHUA 

Tech Hi Fi 
Treisman’s 
PORTSMOUTH 
Radio Shack 
Atlantic Hi Fi 
ROCHESTER 
Action Audio 
RHODE ISLAND 
BRISTOL 


COVENTRY 
Stereo World 
CRANSTON 
Sound-O-Rama 
N. KINGSTON 
Stereo World 
PROVIDENCE 
Atlantis Sound 
Lafayette Radio 
Stereo Places 
Tech Hi Fi 
WARWICK 
Tech Hi Fi 
WOONSOCKET 
Ed's TV 
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Tommy 


Continued from page 6 
ing both is, perhaps, its most remarkable 
accomplishment. 

On the cover of his solo album, Who 
Came First, Townshend is depicted 
standing tiptoed in work boots on a field 
of as yet unbroken eggs. The illustration 
acknowledges the dangers Townshend has 
faced for years. To avoid succumbing to 
the twin temptations of self-pity and self- 
righteousness, he has had to tread lightly. 
And he has generally pulled it off (con- 
sider a contrasting example, John Len- 
non, to whom these tendencies are also 
constant threats, but who usually em- 
braces them). Townshend’s achievement 
owes largely to the checks and balances 
provided by the rest of the Who — none of 
whom can be accused of taking himself se- 
riously — and especially to the fact that 
Daltrey sings Townshend’s lyrics, often 
(by Daltrey’s own admission) not knowing 
or caring what they mean. How crucial 
Townshend’s mates are is nowhere more 
evident than on the one album to which 
they didn’t lend a rude hand — Who 
Came First is Townshend’s most mawk- 
ish and pie-in-the-sky release. 

The film Tommy, on the other hand, 
spares the disciplinary rod and spoils the 
child, reveling in the very emotional ex- 
cess that the album eschewed. The music 
blares, the actors emote violently. Rus- 
sell jerks as many tears as possible from 
‘See Me, Feel Me’”’ (at one point, a little 
girls lisps it in voice-over as the cherubic 
toddler playing the young Tommy stands 
in pathetic, stony silence) and takes every 
opportunity to assault our senses and 
feelings. Like most of Russell’s films (and 
this is often their virtue as well as occa- 
sionally their limitation), Tommy is sen- 
sationalistic in the extreme. As a result, it 
is far more immediately affecting than the 
album, its impact more stunning. The re- 
cord is an object of cooler but passionate 
contemplation. It is meant to be pon- 
dered and therefore shuns distracting 
flash and overstatement. 

It was both Townshend’s religious in- 
tentions and his recognition of the perils 
of pretentiousness that dictated the al- 


bum’s sobriety. Russell throws caution to 
the wind because the film has nothing to 
hold in check. He has said that Tommy’s 
religiosity is what attracted him to the 
property. But the movie, although swath- 
ed in the trappings of religion to a far 
greater extent than the album, does not, 
to my mind, possess the original’s spirit- 
uality. The film’s concerns are quite dif- 
ferent, and thus the rationale for re- 
straint is missing. 

How dissimilar these concerns are is 
disclosed in the song “Amazing Jour- 
ney.” Although far from the most mem- 
orable track on the original Tommy, it is 
the crux of the album; its lyrics are 
printed on the cover, not in the accom- 
panying booklet that contains all the 
others. Its significance is further indic- 
ated by Townshend’s intrusion into the 
song. Only three cuts on the records are 
not assigned to specific characters, and 
clearly, an impersonal narrator sings the 
other two (Captain. Walker” and “Sally 
Simpson”). But here Townshend (the 
vocal is his, not Daltrey’s) interrupts and 
enters his description of Tommy’s spirit- 
ual experience: 

A vague haze of delerium [sic] 

creeps up on me. 

All at once a tall stranger I suddenly 

see. 

He’s dressed in a silver sparked 

Glittering gown 

And His golden beard flows 

Nearly down to the ground. 

For a moment, Townshend and Tommy 
fuse, sharing the same naively anthropo- 
morphic (how else would a 10-year-old 
picture the Deity?), but deeply felt vision 
of God (nate the capital ‘“H” in “‘His gol- 
den beard’’). At the close of the album, it 
is to this God, presumably more ma- 
turely conceived, that Daltrey sings ‘‘Lis- 
tening to You.” 

This is changed utterly in the film, in 
which the verse, again, sung by Town- 
shend, goes like this: 

A vague haze of delirium creeps up on 

him 

Soaring and flying images spin 

He is your leader, he is your guide 

On the amazing journey 

Together you'll ride. 

The film cuts to Tommy beside his ghost- 
ly father in the cockpit of a bomber. Dad, 


not God, is Tommy’s. co-pilot, his leader 
and guide. And at the end of the film, 
Daltrey sings “‘Following you, I climb the 
mountain,” as he clambers up the very 
peak that his father bestrode in the first 
shot of the picture. As the music swells, 
Daltrey assumes the posture and position 
in which we first saw his forebear. Like 
him, Daltrey is silhouetted against the 
sun — only this time it’s rising instead of 
setting. 

The original Tommy is religious, its 
patron saint Meher Baba (who is listed in 
the credits as “‘Avatar’’); the film is psy- 
chological, its inspiration Freud. This is 
the picture’s greatest power. The primal 
scene that traumatizes Tommy (he sees 
his father murdered by his mother’s lov- 
er, who has been caught in her bed) is har- 
rowing and reduces Tommy to a paral- 
ysis not unlike Hamlet’s. Tommy’s Oed- 
ipal longings for his mother are com- 
pelling throughout the film and are com- 
pletely exorcised only at the very end in 
what must be Russell’s most moving shot. 
After the campers’ bloody revolt, Tommy 
weeps over the dead body of his mother 
and then joins her hand to that of his 
stepfather’s corpse. A closeup emphas- 
izes her wedding ring, as Tommy ac- 
cepts, even blesses, the finality and ex- 
clusivity of the sexual bond betwen his 
mother and his rival. His action and real- 
ization liberate Tommy from his infan- 
tile bonds; as he hikes up the mountain, 
he is at last an adult like his father. 

In a recent interview, Townshend ex- 
plained (for the umpteenth time) that 
Tommy was originally about a “spiritual 
journey.’ He’d been reading a lot of Her- 
mann Hesse, which, along with his devo- 
tion to Meher Baba, had started him 
thinking. The film version of Tommy is 
about a, psychological journey to matur- 
ity, and as such it violates one of rock mu- 
sic’s essential sentiments: ‘Hope I die be- 
fore I get old” (to quote the Who them- 
selves). The movie does not celebrate 
adolescence, it deplores it — and rock, as 
a facet of mindless mass culture, is shown 
to be irredeemably childish, its followers 
moronic. In every performance scene the 
audience is composed of slavish 
screamers, and the objects of their addled 
adulation are epitomized by the dimin- 


‘utive Frankenstein in gold lame and a 


Stetson whom Sally Simpson marries. 
The film goes to absurd lengths to insult 
every possible element of the generation 
that is paying to see it, even adding a new 
verse to “I’m a Sensation” so an entirely 
gratuitous sequence can be introduced in 
which two motorcycle gangs go on a mur- 
derous rampage. 

The picture's estimation may very well 
be accurate — anyone who attends rock 
concerts has to agree that at least some of 
the time it’s all too true — but the con- , 
demnation makes the film somewhat 
cold, and it’s disturbing to watch Tom- 
my demean its heavily promoted drawing 


‘cards — the music and the performers — 


and the people whom they are packing 
into theaters. This attitude stands in glar- 
ing contrast to Townshend’s posture in 
Quadrophenia, wherein he maintains a 
fierce sympathy for the rock fan. In fact, 
from the very beginning with the Who’s 
first album, Townshend has clung to his 
faith that ““The Kids Are Alright.’’ When, 
on Who's Next, he surveys “teenage 
wasteland,” he does so not with fear and 
loathing, but with the compassion and 
sorrow that the film Tommy refuses to 
feel. 

And yet, by daring to counter rock 
adolescence with the need to grow up and 
by damning the manufactured and man- 
ipulative mania that is pop culture, the 
film is an important challenge. Inasmuch 
as Townshend conferred with Russell and 
participated in the making of the pic- 
ture, it might be interpreted as being, for 
Townshend, a piece of self-criticism, just 
as Quadrophenia and, indeed, the orig- 
inal Tommy were. Quadrophenia con- 
cluded that rock was pretty much a dim- 
inished — although a momentarily ex- 
citing — thing; the film Tommy chucks it 
altogether. Certainly, the Who’s scant 
output in the '70s suggests that for Town- 
shend there is no easy way out of the dil- 
emma he faces as a man who takes music 
seriously and cannot content himself with 
simply saying, “It’s only rock 'n’ roll, but I 
like it.’ The most frightening song he has 
ever written, “Behind Blue Eyes,” de- 
scribes what he fears may be his inevit- 
able lot: ‘‘to be hated, to be fated, to tell- 
ing only lies.’’ For Townshend, rock must 
have value, and in the film Tommy it has 
none. 





“Put Your Money Where 
Your Mouth Is” 
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¢ musical one-stop shop + 


18 MAIN STREET 
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Scenes from a Mismatched Marriage: 
(clockwise, from upper left) the Acid 
Queen, Tommy, Cousin Kevin and Mrs. 
Walker & son 





FrOM DISCWaSHER 


The Static Reducer:NEW D’STAT 


Introducing D’STAT. 
An active carbon disc 
that’s a runaway best 
seller in Europe. Just 
set D’STAT on your 
’ grounded turntable and 
forget about static. 
You'll find new 
D'STAT at audio spe- 
cialists who carry Disc- 
washer products. Ask 
for it, and stop listening 
to static. Europe has. 


Discwasher, Inc., Columbia, Mo. 65201 


There are a lot of record 
care products on the market 
to choose from. They range 
from vacuum devices to 
silicone treated cloths and 
sprays. The stark truth of 
the matter is that no con- 
tamination problem (finger- 
prints, spilled beverages, 


cigarette smoke residues, 
etc.) can be cured without 
some chemical aid. 

That’s why our dilfiuid 
and brush were designed to 
have a precise, scientific 
working relationship as the 
fully integrated record 
cleaning system. 
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ARL1 0838 
TOMITA 


APL10998 | ad 53.99 


DAVID BOWIE LOU REED 


$6.98 List 53.99 | $6.98 List 53.99 








BPL1 0955 
DEADLY NIGHTSHADE 
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JOHN CULLUM 


Produced for Records by Gery Geld. Peter Udell, Philip Rose 


APL1 0644 | ARI 19 
MAIN INGREDIENT SHENANDOAH 


sesstist $3, 99 a sooetst $3.99 


JOHN DENVER 


, 57.98 
FEDERIC FEL 
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aa ane “THE LAST 


TNO ROTA CARLO SAVINA FAREWELL” 





: xpansions - Desert Nights 
Summer Days - Voodoo Woman 
Peace - Shadows - My Love 





ARL1 0907 BDL1 0934 
AMICORD LONNIE LISTON SMITH 


$6.98 List $3.99 $6.98 List $3.99 


APL1 0855 
ROGER WHITTAKER 


$6.98 List 3.99 


SALE ENDS SATURDAY | 





